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W LRM BALOPTICON for Lantern Slides and Opaque Material 


Iwo New Baloptzcons 
with three desirable features 


The new Balopticons ERM and LRM have three out- the operator, and does not hinder access to any part 
standing advantages. First—Standard Bausch & of the projector while in use. 
Lomb Optical Quality, — brilliantly sharp screen Third — An improved object holder for opaque 
images of projected material under actual class room material, permitting projection of 6” x 63¢” areas. 
conditions. A special feature of this holder is its freedom from 

Second — An improved Built-In Blower-Cooling obstructions that would interfere with the projection 
System of high efficiency. The blower efficiently safe- of selected portions of large sheets, maps or draw- 
guards objects being used as projection material. It ings. The door is provided for the placing of sol: 
is located in front of the base and out of the way of objects in the projection area. 

A new folder E-132 describing these two models in detail will be sent on request. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 688 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


FOR YOUR EYES, INSIST ON BAUSCH & LOMB EYEWEAR, MADE FROM BAUSCH & LOMB 
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THREE MEW ECEMEVTARY SCIENCE UNITS 


— Stereographs and Lantern Slides — 
25 Subjects in Each Unit 


WE NOW HAVE- - 


Birds All of Us Should Know 
Wild Flowers All of Us Should Know 
Trees All of Us Should Know 
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NEW 
Lantern Slide No. 12 from Moth Unit— 
The Head of a Sphinx Moth Insects All of Us Should Know 


Butterflies All of Us Should Know 
Moths All of Us Should Know 


Detailed title lists or a sample 
Teachers’ Manual will be sent to 


readers of The Educational Screen 
upon request. 


Lantern Slide No. 2 from Butterfly Unit— 
Contrasting Forms of Butterfly Wings 


Stereograph No. 14 from Insect Unit—Beetles 


Keystone View Company 


Meadville, Penna. 
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Diversitorial 





A Suggestion for the D. V. I. 


~~ unmistakable sign of life is growth. The De- 

partment of Visual Instruction began twenty years 
ago, if we include its predecessors, with a handful of 
pioneers, and has crawled and intermittently climbed 
to something over 600 members. This may be called 
“growth” of a sort, but it is small comfort to reflect 
that the field has grown probably ten times as fast 
in those same twenty years. It is equally small 
comfort to know that local meetings in visual instruc- 
tion at many centers in the country often achieve an 
attendance ten times that of the national meetings. A 
hundred thousand more or less interested teachers, as 
a potential membership market, should certainly yield 
6000 members instead of 600 for the national organ- 
ization. These members would come easily if they got 
more for their money. More could be offered if de- 


partmental revenues increased. Revenues would in- 
crease with growth in membership—and so on around 
the old familiar circle. We would suggest a point 


where this circle can be broken. 


One strong inducement to members would be closer 
personal contact with each other and a complete ex- 
change of experience, plans and activities among the 
entire national membership. This inducement can be 
offered now, and will operate immediately to pro- 
mote the desirable increase in membership and rev- 
enues. Little contact or exchange can be had from a 
“national meeting.”’ Distances are prohibitive. A few 
dozen of the faithful, seated among rows of empty 
chairs in a hotel room, once or twice a year, able from 
long familiarity to anticipate each other’s utterances 
with monotonous accuracy, is but a feeble proxy for 
a “national department.” We respectfully suggest as 
follows: 


(1) Hold one national meeting a year, as the official 
business session, concurrently with the June 
meetings of the N.E.A., and five zonal meetings 
of the Department in September, November, 
January, March, and May. 

(2) Divide the country into five departmental 
zones, on a basis of scholastic population rather 
than geography, so that the vast majority of 
teachers and schools will be within but a few 
hours’ ride of a zonal meeting. Each zone will 
probably include several of the present 
“branches,” which might in turn sponsor the 
annual meeting for that zone. 
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(3) Have five Vice-Presidents of the Department, 
one in each zone, each responsible for the pro- 
gram and attendance at one meeting a year in 
his zone, and for membership growth within 
his zone by joint-campaign with the national 
administration. 

(4) The National Secretary, or the President of the 
Department, should appear on the program at 
each zonal meeting for a liaison address on na- 
tional activities in all zones. Audience and 

speakers from adjacent or distant zones, as 
occasion and opportunity offer, will naturally 
be welcomed, but primary support and _ par- 
ticipation in meeting and program will come 
from the zone itself. 

(5) A comprehensive, detailed account of each 
zonal meeting, with the outstanding papers 
presented, should then be printed in the official 
magazine for the current and following month, 
thus expanding the audience of each zonal 
meeting to the entire membership in all zones, 
since the magazine goes to every member. 

Such a plan, with whole-hearted cooperation from 

the zones, would establish a rate of departmental mem- 

bership growth that would permit the law of the “snow- 
ball’’ to become operative. The 6000 figure for member- 
ship mentioned above is not chimerical. Membership 
efforts in limited areas, from a nearby center, are regu- 
larly more effective. Local visual instruction groups 
have already attained larger active memberships than 
the entire national Department. Attendance at each 
zonal meeting will be many times greater than that of 
the present national meetings, with corresponding mem- 
ber increase. The national interest in visual instruction, 
widened and intensified by the broader contact and 
interchange under the zonal plan, may even produce an 
annual meeting of which the Department of Visual 

Instruction can be really proud. Outstanding features 

and speakers, as discovered and developed in the zonal 

meetings and reported by the Vice-Presidents to the 
national administration, would widen its field of choice 
for building a preeminently significant program for the 


June meeting of the national Department. 


We had the pleasure recently of a tete-a-tete discus- 
sion with President Hansen on various departmental 
matters, among them, this suggestion. With his ap- 
proval it is printed here for such consideration by the 


membership as it may seem to merit. N.L.G 





To Our Readers: Hereafter please send all data on 
film productions by schools and colleges direct to Mr. 
Hardy R. Finch, High School, Greenwich, Conn.—not 
to the magazine. Thank you. 
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"OS LREAMLINING EDUCATION” 


Making a School Film 


INCE the planning of the graduation programs 

falls to my lot this year, and since I am integrating 

civics with English, and since I enjoy most keenly 
the teaching of “The Lady of the Lake”,—there loomed 
upon my mental horizon in October a picture. Quite 
a moving picture it was—so convincing in fact that 
the midyear promotion program seemed at once solved 
for a motion picture of “The Lady of the Lake” had 
begun to cast its shadows. 

The idea of making a movie was not new to me. 
Last year as my 9 Low classes read “Treasure Island’”’ 
with great gusto, I had seen certain members of the 
groups enacting on the screen various roles with a 
remarkable proficiency. For I had a Jim and a John 
Silver and a consortment of pirates that Cecil de Mille 
might have bargained with me for. But a combination 
of circumstances had prevented the achievement of 
my cinematic adventuring. 

As I have stated, I had a twofold purpose in carry- 
ing out the project. In addition to the enjoyment 
to be derived from the reading of an exciting and 
lovely piece of literature it would serve as an ex- 
cellent basis for study in contrasting the benefits to 
be enjoyed from a modern democratic form of govern- 
ment with the hazards of 16th century monarchial 
Scotland, disintegrated by social conflict and clan 
ideology. But the practical value to be derived by the 
students from organization and cooperation in execut- 
ing the project would be, as I saw it, its chief civic 
claims. Then having served already so creditable 
a purpose what better graduation program might be 
evolved than that which the students themselves had 
effected ? 


As preparation for the reading of the poem the 
following assignments were given: 

1. The drawing of a map of Scotland for location 

of Highlands and Lowlands. 

2. After a study of the lake region as indicated on a 
map in the text and a further study of names 
listed on the board, the location of mountains, 
lakes, etc., was marked on children’s maps. 

3. A brief study of the life of James 5th of Scotland. 

4. A brief study of clans, Scotch names, 16th cen- 
tury dress, weapons—the relation of the minstrel- 
border warfare. 

5. A brief study of Scott’s life. 

I read the poem to the class stopping for explana- 
tion wherever I felt it necessary or students asked 
for it. I read only for the story. After the reading 
was completed, we discussed plot and characterization. 
The three classes were then divided into committees 


Twin articles describing respectively the pro- 
duction and use of a film by classes in 
English Literature in Junior High School. 


ANNE RAY and MARIBEL RICHARDSON 
J. C. Murphy Jr. High School, Atlanta, Ga. 


for I wanted as fair a representation from each class 
as was possible. From each class then, there was ap- 
pointed a committee for costumes, a committee for 
weapons, one for banners, one for properties and one 
for writing on the script. Sketches were made of cos- 
tumes and banners, models were constructed of weapons, 
and the script committee worked heroically at lines. 
The properties needed were listed and a good many 
were found among the students. Those that could not 
be procured in this way were rented. The typing of the 
script was done by the students and all of the work 
mentioned was done during the regular English periods. 
Practically all of the locations were suggested by mem- 
bers of the classes. 

The initial aim of the picture was to make it a 
completely student project. Each child would pay for 
the material necessary for his costume. The girls in 
the English classes taking the Home Economics course 
would, under the direction of that teacher, make the 
kilts, scarfs, and bonnets. For the Lincoln Green cos- 
tume, the boys would provide suits of long underwear 
and the material for the jerkins and boots which the 
girls would make. The making of the sporrans and 
the entire assembling of the costumes then was to be 
in charge of the girls under the supervision of the 
Head of the Home Economics department in collabor- 
ation with the director of the project. The boys taking 
shops would make the weapons. 

Fifty-two children were used in the cast—a cast 
about which I have no illusion concerning offers from 
Mr. DeMille. Since the children were completely 
lacking in dramatic experience, frequently disconcerted 
by the strangeness of the setting, and fatigued by long 
hours of waiting or work—the performance was often 
commensurate with the difficulties involved. The 
constant warning of “Hurry! Hurry! The light’s 
going,” still keeps me awake at night. Nevertheless, 
be it said to their credit, the actors never forgot their 
lines and worked as doggedly at the job as any Holly- 
wood veteran—minus the temperament ! 

Approximately a week was spent in actual filming 
—part of this being after school hours. Two and a half 
full school days were used. The short days with their 
failing light was possibly the greatest handicap. 

But the picture has been completed! Five reels! And 
what there may be lacking in dramatic sincerity and 
good theatre has been amply compensated by the loy- 
alty and willingness of the boys and girls to stick, for 
it has meant sustained effort on the part of all con- 
cerned—an experience that I believe will not soon be 
forgotten. And somehow I have the feeling that no 
one’s education could possibly be complete without a 
part in the making of a school film! ANNE Ray 
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The School-Made Movie in the Classroom 


“We learn what we live to the degree that we live it.” 
—Kilpatrick. 


that the moving picture was a valuable aid in the 

teaching of literature. Many pictures have been 
shown in the classroom, particularly in our larger 
schools, and through this medium some of our greatest 
stories and literary masterpieces have become actual 
living experiences for the boys and girls. But no 
picture, however well it is acted, can be of as much 
interest and value or can become as much of a living 
experience to the pupils as one acted by the pupils 
themselves. At least that was our experience in film- 
ing “The Lady of the Lake” with fifty-two of our 
ninth grade students. ; 

For three months pupils and teachers worked dili- 
gently to produce a film that would be a credit to our 
school and would add interest and value to the study 
of a piece of literature that often is found monotonous 
to ninth grade students. Now that the film is completed 
we wish to evaluate our work from two angles: What 
the picture has meant to those who so faithfully and 
enthusiastically took part in the planning and produc- 
tion of the picture, and what it will mean to the 
students who see it in connection with their study of 
“The Lady of the Lake.” I shall state what, in my 


Pita MANY years teachers of English have felt 


A scene from the school film “Lady of the Lake.” 






opinion, it meant to those taking part in the produc- 
tion of the film: 

1. Stimulated interest and paved the way for fu- 
ture appreciation. 
Made the story a real living experience. 
Increased the opportunities for deep and lasting 


w bo 


appreciation of the great beauty of verse and 
thought in this great masterpiece. 
4. Every character and scene was made real and 
significant. 
Work seemed to be permeated with a sense 


wn 


of happy appreciation on the part of both teach- 
ers and pupils. 
6. Enriched the experiences of the pupils. 
Through the research work that was necessary 
to produce the film, the students gained an in- 
sight into the historical, literary, and geograph- 
ical background of the poem. 
8. Developed an attitude of cooperation among the 


NX 


pupils. 
9. Gave excellent opportunity for character study 
and character building. 
10. Pupils learned to meet and overcome obstacles. 
11. Aided in pupils’ interpretation of historical data. 
12. Made “The Lady of the Lake” a joy to the 
pupils and not a drag as it sometimes is. 
Developed in the students the ability to see a 


— 
w 


commercial picture critically. 

The picture is now being used in the classroom, and 
the keen interest and enthusiasm which is being shown 
by the pupils is gratifying. Two approaches have been 
used by the teachers presenting the film. One teacher 
used it in advance of any study or reading of the 
poem. By doing this she felt that it would stimulate 
interest and would serve as an excellent device in the 
introduction of the poem to the class. Another teacher 
read and discussed the poem with the class and then 
showed the picture. After trying these two approaches, 
it is the opinion of both teachers and pupils that it is 
better to have some understanding of the poem first, 
then see the picture, and after further study to show 
it again. Many pupils who saw the picture before 
reading the poem enjoyed it, but there were many 
things they did not understand since they were not 
familiar with the story and knew little about the cus- 
toms and superstitions of the Scotch people of the 
sixteenth century. Those who had already studied the 
poem received a real thrill when the Fiery Cross was 
made, when Roderick Dhu and Fitz-James fought at 
Coilantogle Ford, and when Ellen learned that James 
Fitz-James was Scotland’s King. Every scene had a 
significant meaning, and they were able to appreciate 
and understand each scene as it unfolded the beautiful 
story of the poem. All expressed a desire to see it 
again. 

[t is difficult to estimate at present the value of our 
film as an educational device for classroom use. But 
from the reaction of the students who took part in its 
production and of those who have seen it as a part 
of their study of the poem, we have every reason to 
believe that it is fulfilling our purpose in making it 
to give the pupils an opportunity to learn through 
MARIBEL RICHARDSON 
Head of English Department 


living. 
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Sound - Film Experiment with 
Handicapped and Retarded Pupils 


AGNES MAHONEY 

Principal Clemens Vonnegut School 
H. L. HARSHMAN 

Director Administrative Research 
Public Schools, Indianapolis 


HE SPECIAL education department of the In 

dianapolis Public Schools organizes special classes 

for the crippled, the mal-nourished, the hard-of 
hearing, the speech defective, the visually handicapped, 
the emotionally unstable and the mentally retarded 
Instruction in “special” classes is designed to give sucl 
attention and instruction as will meet each individual 
need of the child by encouraging development of strong 
characteristics and minimizing discouragement because 
of inability in certain learning areas. It substitutes 
activities in which the child has a chance to succeed 
for those in which the child cannot participate becaus: 
of his handicap. 

3ecause the special education unit of the publi 
schools is devoted to finding the channel into whic! 
a child best fits and to finding the means by whicl 
a child might best be taught to the highest level possibl 
for him, DeWitt S. Morgan, superintendent of the 
Indianapolis Public Schools, asked that an experiment 
with the sound film be conducted in classes which ar 
organized for pupils who are lacking in their ability 
to do school work. 

In the spring of 1939, the Clemens Vonnegut School 
conducted a four weeks’ experiment in an attempt to 
measure objectively the value of the sound film in 
teaching a unit in social studies to those pupils who 
were deficient in ability to do regular school work. Thi 
unit chosen was, “Transportation.” 

Two groups of boys were selected—one group was 
to use the classroom film, “Development of Trans 
portation,” and the other group was to be taught by 
means of classroom discussions and books, but not by 
the film. 

For the experiment, boys were chosen as nearly as 
possible of the same mentality, same chronological ag 
and the same reading ability level. One boy of one 
group was pitted against a boy of the other group 
Throughout the experiment both groups were taught 
by the same teacher. The groups were designated as 
control group (no visual aids) and visual group (us« 
of sound film.) 


TABLE I 
Comparison of Average Chronological, Mental and Reading 
Aae of the Control and Visual Groups 

Average Average Average 

Number Chronological Mental Reading 
Group in Group ageinyears ageinyears Age 
Control 19 14.6 8.4 2.6 
Visual 19 14.7 8.5 2.¢ 


For the duration of this experiment, the same general 


Showing interesting results obtained by use of 
soundfilm in teaching a unit in social studies to 
pupils lacking in ability to do regular school work. 


and specific objectives were established for the control 
and visual groups. 


The General Objectives 

1. To develop a growing interest in the country 
beyond the child’s immediate environment. 

2. To develop an appreciation of the principle that 
changes take place continually. 

3. To understand that progress in one mode or 
method of living demands a parallel growth in other 
modes and methods of life. 


The Specific Objectives 
1. To understand the necessity of growth in trans- 
portation in correspondence with growth and develop- 
ment of the country. 
2. ‘To understand that growth of industry parallels 
growth of transportation and growth of country. 


> 


3. To gain a broad view of the ways in which pro- 


The old 
and new 
in 
railroad 
transpor- 
tation 
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gressive steps in the convenience, safety and speed of 
travel have been attained. 

4. To learn that better living conditions have re- 
sulted from improved travel and transportation. 

5. To learn that there are possibilities for further 
development in transportation. 

6. To encourage investigation, keener observation, 
ability to look up materials, and ability to express 
oneself. 

7. To become familiar with a vocabulary necessary 
to discuss topics on transportation. 


Four tests were given to each group before the ex- 
periment, and the same four tests were repeated at 
the close of the experiment to measure insofar as 
possible the progress of the two groups in respect to 
the accomplishment of the objectives. One test was a 
vocabulary test. Because of the pupil’s limited reading 
level this test had to be given individually and orally. 
The words in the vocabulary test were also used for 
the recognition test. The vocabulary test consisted of 
fifty words, all of which were selected in relationship 
to the subject under consideration. The words selected 
ranged in difficulty from the three-letter word, “Air”, 
to the sixteen-letter word, “Transcontinental.” In 
marking the vocabulary test, a numerical value of one 


RESEARCH IN 
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was given for each word used and spelled correctly. In 
the recognition test the same numerical value was given 
for each word recognized. 

Another test was given which pertained to certain 
facts regarding transportation. The same test was given 
again at the end of the experiment. 

Because of the limited reading level of the two 
groups, all fact questions had to be read by the teacher 
and answered by the pupil by either “‘yes” or “no”. 
This test consisted of twenty true and false questions. 
The numerical value of five was granted for each 
correct answer. The following five questions are ex- 
amples of the questions used in this test. 

(1) People who travel once in a while from Indiana 
to New York are called commuters. 

(2) Man could not overcome the mountain barrier 
in building railways. 

(3) The Erie Canal is a natural body of water. 

(4) Growth of highways started with animal trails 

(5) Whitney was the inventor of the steam engine 

A fourth test was given, whereby an attempt was 
made to test attitudes. The same test was given at the 
end of the experiment. This test was difficult to ad- 
minister because questions had to be answered by 
either “yes” or “no”. Each correct answer in this 


a 


(Concluded on page 373) 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


DUCATORS and students interested in audio- 

visual education view its rapid development with 

considerable satisfaction. Occasionally a stock- 
taking records just how rapid this development has 
been. In 1937, an elaborate summary of the literature 
dealing with one aspect of the problem—motion pictures 
in education—was published under the auspices of the 
Committee on Motion Pictures in Education of the 
American Council on Education." This comprehensive 
volume of 472 pages abstracted and collated some 300 
magazine articles, yearbooks, pamphlets, and _ theses. 
The volume is an indispensable part of the library of 
every teacher or administrator interested in motion 
picture education. 

There are, however, several valuable items about 
the research in this field which this compilation does 
not show. How many of the abstracted articles are 
actually researches? Naturally, the definition one ac- 
cepts for research will have much bearing on this 
question. Aside from motion pictures, what other as- 
pects of visual education are being systematically 
* Dale, Edgar; Dunn, Fannie W.; Hoban, Charles F., Jr.; and 


Schneider, Etta; Motion Pictures in Education, New York, 
The H. W. Wilson Co., 1937 


Summarizing research already done in the field and 
disclosing areas where further studies are needed. 


JAMES S. KINDER 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh 


studied? What is the status of research in radio as an 
educational medium? Educators are beginning to 
combine the aural and visual, feeling that the two can- 
not be logically separated. The sound motion picture 
certainly combines both aspects, as also does telecast- 
ing, which be it said, is just around the proverbial 
corner in the United States and is already an accom 
plished fact in Great Britain. To what extent are ad- 
vanced students in colleges of education turning to the 
audio-visual field for problems for research to fulfill 
part of the requirements for graduate degrees? This 
article attempts to find at least partial answers to these 
questions. 

In 1928 the Bureau of Educational Research of the 
College of Education of the University of Illinois, 
under the directorship of Walter S. Monroe’, published 
the first comprehensive volume on educational re- 
search in the United States. The next year the library 
division of the U. S. Bureau of Education published a 
bibliography comprising all research studies in educa 
tion completed during the year. Since that time the 
U. S. Office of Education has collected and published 


* Monroe, Walter S., et al, Tex Years of Educational Research, 


1918-1927, Bulletin No. 42. 
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all studies in education completed dur- 
ing the year. These bulletins now rep- 
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Tabulation of Research Studies In Visual Education 


For the years 1928 to 1988 according to compilations from the U. 8S. Office of Education annual bulletins, 











resent an accumulative directory of  Piliesraphy 
all research studies in education. 


Research, 1918-1927 by W. S. Monrie, et al. 


BU. ua ETT ON 8 


of Research Studies in Education, 1926-1927 to 1936-1937, and Ten Years of Educational 





Locating all the research studies in No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No, No. No. 
>» “a tio aC fear is - Mon 22 36 23 13 16 6 7 5 5 6 5 
educatic _ >, ach P i at ba - a tas roe 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 Total 
in itself. The Office of Education relies 

° ° Motio yleture a ar 
chiefly on letters to colleges and uni- a ‘ 4 ee ee ee ee ee ee a Ye 
versities requesting information on General visual aids and in 

; | structi 2 1 f 1( 10 13 12 9 5 4 3 11 96 
completed researches. These letters are — ; : 

° e Flat pictures and illustrative 

accompanied by franked form-cards ssdieviole 1 2 3 3 1 2 2 1 6 21 
for reporting the data. Letters are also Stereopticon slides, filmslides 
- eee ii ¥ nts of blic and stereographs 1 2 1 2 i 7 
sent to state superintendents of public ,,. : 3 ‘ 
Pe e ‘ - siscellaneous .* 
instruction, junior colleges, teachers otal Researches Reported 16 38 12 22 24 22 25 28 18 #19 #15 387 «286 
colleges, research bureaus, etc. In No. which were theses 1 9 7 11 20 19 20 10 14 #18 81 1565 
addition, the library division of the No. which were Ph theses : Sos i + 4.4 2 16 


Office of Education has access to every 
educational journal published in the 
country. Although it is possible that 
some researches are omitted from the 


**VYear of the Payne 


Foundation Studies 


Tabulation of Research Studies In Radio Education 


for the years 1928 to 1938 according to compilations from the U. 8S. Office of Education annual builetins, 





compilation, the number is small. Bibliography of Research Studies in Education, 1926-1927 to 1936-1937, and Ten Years of Educational 
pete : 3 Research, 1918-1927 by W. 8S. Monroe, et. al. 
There is as yet no well defined and 
ae 1 | fj me f a 2 | Tl 2RgRrTuereRBt etn s 
acceptec dennition of re searc i. 1€ ee a a a 
compilations are based chiefly upon Mon. 22 36 2 13 6 6 7 5 «(5 6 5 
= ° ° ° ° is roe 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 Total 
what the respective institutions report 
+ se in schools, colleges, ete 6 10 3 7 6 5 4 15 57 
as research. The term research must U*¢ '” schools, colleges, et ' ~ 2 Se 
j Adult Education 2 2 2 9 2 9 
then be interpreted broadly ; EVEN SO, noted oo cece ceccecceuees — . ©» 2 @ 62 ae ae 
these studies are almost invariably , wy .................. 1 4 3 6 4 4 6 10 38 
more comprehensive than the usual ph. D 2 a a 4 10 


magazine articles. In fact they form 
the basis for a large number of the periodical articles. 
Under the general rubric, “Special Methods of In 
struction and Organization,” the headings “Radio in 
Education” and “Visual Instruction”’ 
bibliographies are complete as to author, title, source, 
etc. In some cases brief annotations accompany the 
listing. 


The following table shows that 236 research studies 
were reported in visual education for the period 1918 
through 1937, and of these 155 were master’s theses 
end 16 dotor’s. Leaving the ten year period 1918-1927 
aside because the data may not be strictly comparable 
due to differences in methods of location, there are 
220 studies noted. Of these 70.5% were 
theses, 7.2% doctor’s theses, and 22.2% faculty re 
searches. 


master’s 


It will also be seen from this table that the largest 
number of 
pictures. Quite likely, several of the studies tabulated 
under “general visual aids and instruction” dealt al 
most wholly, if not with motion pictures, 
although the entries in the various bulletins are in 
sufficient for one to be positive. The totals by years 
are interesting. From 3 reported for 1928, the num 
ber moves upward irregularly to 37 for‘1938 (school 
year 1936-37). The large number of studies reported 
for 1934 may be due to the Payne Foundation Studies, 
“Motion Pictures and Youth.” 


these researches was devoted to motion 


wholly, 


Turning now to the table “‘Tabulation of Research 
Studies in Radio Education” one sees that only one 
research was reported prior to 1931. Of the total of 
69 studies, 38 or 55% 14.5% 


4 


doctor’s, and 30.5% 


were master’s theses, 
faculty studies. 


A glance at the two tables reveals at least one very 
interesting comparison : 








A. M. Ph. D. Faculty 

ave toand The Theses Theses Studies 
Visual education 70.5% 7.2% 22.2% 

Radio education 55 % 14.5% 30.5% 


Radio education has furnished nearly twice as many 
doctoral studies as visual education. Visual education 
has been the piéce de résistance of those seeking mas- 
ter’s degrees. Judging from this comparison, visual 
education appears to be in the vice-presidential class. 
Explanations of this are not difficult to find, however. 
Radio is newer and found less frequently in the 
instructional repertoire of the average teacher. It has 
not been as thoroughly explored, and to date, at least, 
it has not presented as many facts for minor research 
as the visual field. 

Eleven years ago, Monroe, speaking of educational 
research in general, stated, “The pioneer stage has 
been passed.” It does not seem inappropriate to say 
that the pioneer stage has been passed in audio-visual 
research. But there is still much to be 
done. There is crying need for researches into unit 
studies and grade level adaptations, application of 
audio-visual aids and techniques to ability groupings, 
production of aids in certain areas of instruction and 
subject matter which are now relatively untouched, 
evaluations in the realm of attitudes, artistic and .aes- 
thetic judgments, ‘objectives, appreciations, learning 
processes, and a host of others. By comparison with 
the researches in such fields as achievement tests, extra- 
curricular activities, individual differences, guidance, 
or public relations, audio-visual education is still near 
the bottom of the ladder. 


educational 
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MOTION PICTURES— 
NOT FOR THEATRES 


By ARTHUR EDWIN KROWS 
Editor of ‘The Spur,’” New York City 


OOK had taken the then exclusive 

address in the Aeolian Building be- 

cause it was his first plan to 
keep his service in character as “a 
Tiffany proposition,” directing it not at 
“mass” sales but at “class” purchasers. 
He fixed the original price at around 
$400, possibly because he wanted to 
establish the thought in the public mind 
that the Pathescope was a property pri- 
marily for “the 400.” The psychology 
was probably sound, for what he did 
paved the way for a natural expansion of 
the business. As part of that widening 
Cook presently provided an_ especial 
“Pathescope” camera, with which ama- 
teurs might photograph family pictures, 
or—and here was still another phase- 
business organizations might produce 
their own films for sales demonstrations. 

Or, if the customer wanted a profes- 
sional cameraman with theatrical equip- 
ment to do the job, Cook would supply 
all that, also. Thus Pathescope branched 
into an industrial production division. It 
was to have significance in later years, 
too, that the correlated arrangements, to 
supply raw film and to develop and print, 
brought Cook into close and friendly 
relations with the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. 

All of this development was quite 
tapid; and, of course, a personnel was 
required to make it possible. His first 
representative in the business seems to 
have been his brother-in-law, Warburton, 
although in the very early days, while 
Cook was making a second trip abroad in 
the interest of Pathescope, Milligan 
helped somewhat. First to be heard of 
importantly in the field, however, as an 
agent of Pathescope—in addition to Cook, 
himself—was J. Alexander Leggett, of 
New York. 

Leggett was not an ordinary salesman. 
He was really an advertising man of 
considerable experience and more vision, 
who had become convinced of the high 
potentialities of films in industry. So, 
when the World War was over and the 
United States was beginning to find it- 
self again, there was J. Alexander Leg- 
gett, heading his own advertising agency 
in New York, ard making motion pic- 
tures for his clients as part of his own 
advertising service. They were efficient 
pictures, too—conceived intelligently and 
creditably produced. He made some of 
the earliest subjects for the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. He 
was consistent in his success for many 
years, not having much to do with his 
competitors in the broad field, it is true, 
but exerting a wholesome influence on 
the entire attitude of industrialists to- 
ward the screen. 


Pathescope started an especial drive 
for industrial business at the close of 
the World War—intensively about 1920. 
The main intention, of course, was to 
extend the use of the portable projector 
and thus to increase rentals of films from 
the Pathescope library. A small, regular 
production staff was, therefore, an ex- 
cellent investment, even if it did no 
more than just “break even”; and Clinton 
F. Ivins, who was none too happy in 
Harry Levey’s old position at Universal, 
came over to take charge of it. Ivins re- 





Edward A. Stevenson resuscitated 
a dying production venture, reor- 
ganized it and by aggressive sales- 
manship, lifted it to that prosperity 
which the talkie revolution ended. 


mained there until along in 1938, when 
he left to join another film organization. 

On the whole the industrial division of 
Pathescope gained a satisfactory profit 
It is my impression that, in the early 
days, at least, the product was sold by 
the foot, and this may have directed to- 
ward Pathescope the competitor criticism 
that the 
long panoramic shots which took much 
film and couldn’t well be cut. But it is 
also my impression that what Pathescope 


concern deliberately went in for 


produced was generally far 
especially in photographic quality, to most 
of the other industrial product of the 
time. 

Late in 1921 the Pathescope Company, 
under the production 
Clinton F. Ivins, of course, made a com- 


superior, 


management of 
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Installment Number Fourteen. Con- 
cerning Ned Stevenson, master of 
Visugraphic, Meyer Rosenbloom of 
Caravel and other New York non- 
theatrical producers and distributors. 


mercial film on nut butter for a render 
ing plant at Boontown, N. J. About three 
years passed, and then Edward A. Ste- 
venson, a son of the nut-butter manu 
facturer, reported to Ivins that the con 
cern had passed away, and applied for 
a job. Ivins introduced him to Cook who 
appointed him salesman for Pathescope; 
and Stevenson with enthusiasm 
Then one day 
capacity, chanced into the administrative 
offices of the rich Anthony N. Brady 
Estate and proposed to those in charge 
that they make a film. 


began 
Stevenson, in this new 


Visugraphic 


THEIR response was at first a smile, it 
is said; and then, in explanation of that, 
they told him that a film was just what 
they didn’t want because they ly 
controlled a small motion picture com 
which they didn’t know how to 
Some further discussion ensued, 


1 
alreat 


pany 
employ. 
and they made a counter-proposal to 
Stevenson, which was that he should turn 
ever to them a couple of new industrial 
picture contracts which he said he might 
close, and come to work for them. So 
Stevenson, it seems, embraced the op 
portunity. The company he thus Joined 
was Visugraphic Pictures, Inc 
in 1921 by a son, I believe, of 
N. Brady, in association with 
ton Baker. Baker was a former India 
apolis newspaperman and from 1918 to 
1920 general manager of Universal Film 
offshoot, one ob 


formed 
(Anthony 
Parking 


Company—anotner 
serves, of the Laemmle interests ‘I 
purpose was general production in_ the 
non-theatrical field. 

Baker was in ill health, On New 
Year’s Day, 1924, he died. Stevenson suc- 
ceeded to the presidency. From then on 
Visugraphic had a steady rise to pros 
perity. Among the important clients for 
whom the concern produced pictures were 
the United Press Association, the Penn 
sylvania Railroad, the New York Stock 
International 
Corporation, the 


Business Ma 
chines International 
Paper Company, the Fisk Tire Company 
and the Cleveland Plain Dealer. They had 
a monthly house organ and, in 1929, Ste 


Exchange, 


venson, himself, wrote a slender promo- 
tion book, bound in stiff covers and di 
tributed to prospects, entitled Motion Pi 
tures for Advertising and Selling. 
Stevenson did not realize it then, but 
1929 was to be the banner year of the 
organization. In that twelvemonth, it is 
said, Visugraphic did a gross business of 
$320,000 through its imposing offices on 
Park 


Grand 


shadow of the 
bonuses being 


Avenue, in. the 


Central Building. 


given to som sixty odd persons em 
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ployed, and Stevenson himself drawing 
a salary of $30,000. Henry Bollman was 
on the staff in that same year, principally 
editing film. 

The Brady money seems not always to 
have been back of the enterprise; but its 
influence may have accounted for the 
heavy patronage which Visugraphic en- 
joyed from the New York Edison Com- 
pany, the Pennsylvania Railroad and for 
other favors from the public relations 
counsel, the late, celebrated Ivy Led- 
better Lee, advisor to the Rockefeller 
interests. Even so, however, there was 
never again to be a banner year for 
Visugraphic as it was then constituted. 
When sound pictures arrived with their 
expensive perplexities, Stevenson and 
his people made a gallant attempt to carry 
on. For a time it appeared that they 
might succeed. But for Stevenson it was 
just the last flush on the cheek of the 
corpse. In 1933 Visugraphic went into 
insolvency. A man named White, from 
the radio field, conducted the receiver 
ship and actually developed some further 
business and a strong hope of revival. 

The Visugraphic personnel, in its best 
years, included Perry Arnold, William 
Barbarin Laub, Frank Speidell, Albuin 
Mariner and Marie Barrell. Let us par- 
ticularize. Perry Arnold, energetic sales 
manager, was a former manager for the 
United Press Association. Laub, a facile 
writer of salestalks in scenario form, 
had started in industrials with Ivins at 
Pathescope. 

Frank Speidell was first of all Visu- 
graphic’s brilliant scenarist. He also be- 
came one of its most successful direc- 
tors. The son of a Louisville physician, 
he had come to New York to engage in 
advertising agency work, whence he had 
drifted into pictures. ‘The way was inter- 
esting. The theatrical screen star, Gloria 
Swanson, was in a way responsible. She 
was then at the height of her fame, and 
making features in the New York studios 
of Paramount. She had been called upon 
to report on her income for the federal 
tax collector and, im despair, had called 
on the officials of the National City Bank 
for help. 

Her adviser there recommended a rela- 
tive, Frank Speidell, as a dependable per- 
son to keep her accounts straight. As it 
was only a part-time matter, Frank was 
able to take the work on along with his 
regular employment. The arrangement 
worked out quite to Miss Swanson’s lik 
ing; and she continued it for the term of 
her contract with Paramount in the East. 
Speidell was invited to the studio now and 
then and, by degrees, he thus familiarized 
himself with the routine of picture making 
until he felt that he might essay it for 
himself. 

Marie Barrell was the wife of C. W. 
Barrell, he being then in charge of the 
Motion Picture Bureau of the Western 
Electric Company. Her specialty was ar- 
ranging distribution, principally through 
the lesser theatres, which Visugraphic 
sold along with production. She had been 
very efficient in this place. Her training 
in such work had come not merely from 
witnessing the professional activity of 
her husband along the same lines, but 
she had served for a time as assistant to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Dessez in Pathe’s non- 


theatrical department. An _ additional 
familiarity had come through an earlier 
term of service as sales representati\ e to 
husband’s friend, Carlyle Ellis. 
ut the most picturesque career of the 
lot was presented by Albuin R. Mariner. 
We met him when he joined Harry Levey 
at Universal: but there is much more to 
be told about him. In the early years of 
the century, it seems, there was some 
member of the Mariner family conduct- 
ing an esteemed photographic portrait 
studio in every important city of Austria. 
\s the new art of motion pictures came 
in, the older members of the family felt 
that their specializing group should know 
something about it. Accordingly, they ap- 
pointed one of their youngsters to go to 
Berlin and learn. They chose Albuin, who 
had graduated from the Munich School 
of Photography in 1907. He duly went 
to the German capital and remained there 
for some time, studying assiduously. 
Then an uncle, Joseph De Frenes, who 
for some three years had been employed 
as a staff technician at Urban’s Kinema- 
color Company in London, summoned 
Mariner there as laboratory assistant. 
Albuin quickly advanced and presently 
was made laboratory chief of a Kinema- 
color branch established in France. One 
day, when there was a shortage of cam- 
eramen at the plant and a photographic 
iob to be done, he tried his hand at 
ranking a color camera. He did so well 
that they kept him at it. He ground out 
plenty of black and white film, too. It 
is related that in 1908-1909 he was even 
strapped to the wing of an airplane to 


r 


I 
D 
ID 


photograph some of the small warfare of 
that ominous time in the Balkans. 
Brought now to London, again, he be- 
c..1e for Kinemacolor a sort of house- 
hold photographer to the Royal Family, 
accompanying the King to his shooting- 
box in Scotland, and otherwise serving 
io record the human interest phases of 
His Majesty’s life, with the identifying 
flag of the Household on_ his 
camera. In 1911 he was one of twenty- 


Royal 


three Kinemacolor cameramen sent by 
Charles Urban from London to India to 
photograph _ the 

Hickey, Urban’s 


when 
manager, 
picked the crew to come to establish 
Kinemacolor in the United States, Albuin 
Mariner was one of 


Durbar. \nd 
American 


selected, 
cancelling another arrangement just made, 
to send him to New Zealand. 

What happened to him between the 
time of American 


the se 


Kinemacolor—when 
one of his notable assignments was to 
photograph the glamorous Lillian Rus- 
sell—and his coming to Visugraphic, be- 
longs to another part of this narrative. 
[ mention now only one passing phase 

his work as cameraman for the indus- 
trial department of Universal. When he 
came with remained 
years . . until the 


Visugraphic he 
there for seve! 


virtual end. 


Caravel and Castle 


THERE are left unnamed in the New 
York area but two important non-theatri- 
cal producers of the silent days—Caravel 
Pictures and Castle Films. Caravel was 
a subsidiary of Business Training Cor- 
poration, a concern formed about 1917 to 
advise on, or actually to attack, problems 
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of industrial relations, marketing and 
sales promotion. The president was 
Meyer Rosenbloom until the summer of 
1934, when he retired from that office to 
give his attention to other interests. In 
1929 the parent concern claimed over 
800 client companies. 

The officers quickly discovered the im- 
portance of motion pictures as an aid to 
modern business and organized Caravel. 
with offices at the Business Training 
headquarters on Madison Avenue and a 
studio in Long Island City. Manager of 
production was David Pincus, with a 
permanent staff consisting of Mr. Rath- 
man, director, and Jules Sindic, camera- 
man—three especially efficient workers 
whose joint efforts have resulted in many 
creditable industrial films. 

Orders for these came chiefly from 
contacts made through Business Training 
Corporation, President Rosenbloom tak- 
ing a strong personal interest in the well- 
being of the subsidiary concern. Rosen- 
bloom’s eventual retirement proved a 
serious blow to the film organization. His 
place was taken by a Dr. Lowe, who 
negotiated some excellent new business, 
while handicapped without Rosenbloom’s 
original sales organization. 

Among outstanding clients of Caravel 
have been the Kohler Company of Wis- 
consin, manufacturers of plumbing fix- 
tures; the Willard Storage Battery Com- 
pany; the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company; the Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany; Davis & Geck, makers of surgical 
sutures and anesthetics ; the Postum Com- 
pany; the National Lead Company; the 
Commonwealth Shoe & Leather Com- 
pany; the International Silver Company 
and the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey. For many of its ac- 
counts Caravel also arranges distribu- 
iion through theatres and various non- 
theatrical channels. About 1930, when 
high rents and heavier fire restrictions 
caused so many non-theatrical producers 
to leave Long Island City, Caravel re- 
linquished its own studio there and took 
another at Hempstead, which it still uses. 

In 1936 Caravel, approximately sixteen 
years from the time of its establishment, 
began a reorganization in which the full 
stress was placed on theatrical exhibition 
of industrial films. After various surveys 
Caravel Distributing Corporation was 
formed. Stanley Neal became managing 
director, and Bert Ennis, well known 
theatrical press agent, was engaged te 
organize publicity. 

Early in 1938 a cocktail party was 
held at Caravel’s New York office, at 
730 Fifth Avenue, to give a preview to 
the press and the advertising space-buy- 
ers for a number of national accounts, 
of a $35,000 three-color Bristol-Myers 
[pana Toothpaste animated cartoon. This 
picture, “Boy Meets Dog,” was presented 
as the first of a series of “sponsored” 
shorts, mostly in colored animation, which 
would be produced for various concerns, 
using celebrated Hollywood talent. The 
announcement told of a force of sales- 
men to book them in theatres over the 
country, and one new reel was to be re- 
leased each month. “Boy Meets Dog” 
was scheduled to open April 1, 1938, with 
250 “first run” bookings in theatres along 
the Atlantic seaboard, and 3,250 other 
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bookings allegedly made elsewhere. 

As to Castle Films, that has been dis- 
tinctly—during most of its life—a one- 
man organization belonging to Eugene W. 
Castle. Of no apparent significance what- 
ever was the fact that, among the new 
incorporations announced in August, 
1916, was the Castle Producing Company 
of New York City, to engage in a gen- 
eral theatrical business. The only person 
of the name here mentioned was a James 
W. Castle, of whom and about whose 
concern the records thereafter seem to 
be silent. Moreover, the Castle under 
scrutiny was then in California. In 1916, 
when the old Gaumont Company was 
making its “See America First” series, 
Fugene W.: Castle, under twenty years 
of age, was making the West Coast 
phases, while Walter Pritchard was pho- 
tographing the Southern ones, and Ed- 
ward Guetlin (ten years later to be the 
general representative of Hearst’s Inter- 
national Newsreel at Paris), was cover- 
ing New England. About 1919, with a 
capital of $500, and an order for a series 
of scenics showing the beauties of travel 
on a Pacific Coast railroad, he embarked 
upon his independent business. 

Despite the implications of modest 
financing, Eugene W. Castle was reputed- 
ly a member of a wealthy family, and 
still today is reported to be in non- 
theatrical production primarily because he 
likes it. He is said to have brought with 
him from the West Coast to Chicago, 
when he came there first, 2 large meat- 
packing account. He then removed to New 
York to set up his offices, where he has 
held consistently, against all competitive 
bids, the film production for the United 
Fruit Company and the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange. His pictures for the 
South Seas pineapple trade remind one 
that Castle is a magic name in the gov- 
ernment of Hawaii. 

The plan upon which Castle’s success 
has been built in the main is the distribu- 
tion of “free” industrial-educational films 
to the schools. He sells to each client a 
“two million person” circulation, to be ob- 
tained in a reasonable time with a subject 
produced by himself on order. The way he 
guarantees the number is to promise that 
he will keep on working until he obtains 
it. Of course, nobody could guarantee 
such circulation otherwise in existing cir- 
cumstances. When the given film has 
reached the two million mark, Castle 
destroys the subject, including all prints. 
Consequently, no subject in his list is 
more than three years of age, clients are 
disposed to make new subjects, and school 
teachers, thus unusually assured of com- 
parative freshness of information, are 
stimulated to ask for his reels while they 
are available. 

His New York distributor is Murray 
Goodman, who from 1922 to 1933 was in 
charge of Bray’s non-theatrical depart- 
ment: in Chicago his office is managed 
by Edward Mayer, a former director of 
visual education on the West Coast. He 
maintains a third office in San Fran- 
cisco. His present company is reported to 
have a weekly payroll of 110 persons, and 
his aperations cover, it is said, more than 
5,000 schools. It should be borne in mind 
that schools are regularly besieged with 
offers of “free” films for classroom use. 





Eugene Castle found a way to serve 
schools efficiently and profitably 
with commercial films. He began as 
a cameraman for one of the earliest 
newsreels before the World War. 


As recently as October, 1939, I noticed 
that German Railways, the propaganda 
bureau of the Reich, was offering a long 
list of 16-millimeter reels to the schools 
of the United States under such condi 
tions. Publicity bureaus of other coun- 
tries are equally obliging. 

While it is not the purpose of this his- 
tory to tell the story of motion pictures 
in the home (although those certainly are 
“not for theatres” either), leaving that 
aspect to the fruitful researches of some 
other investigator, it may be added to 
this account of Eugene Castle as an in- 
teresting point that he is a pioneer there 
also. In 1936—or it may have been early 
in 1937—he made a careful study of cer- 
tain possibilities of profit in the growing 
use of amateur motion picture cameras 
and projectors, deciding that there was 
money to be made in supplying newsreels 
to the home. Of course, this field was 
already being cultivated, notably by the 
Eastman Company which, about 1930, had 
introduced 8-millimeter films expressly 
to serve it. 

Castle’s first operating plan was to 
issue a 16-millimeter reel on the corona- 
tion of King George VI. He ascertained 
the availability of theatrical newsreels 
for this purpose, and even drew up tenta- 
tive agreements with producing companies 
for a regular supply of likely material 
from their releases. In 1937, however, 
occurred the disaster involving the giant 
dirigible Hindenburg, the destruction of 
which chanced to be caught in great de- 
tail by cameramen who were awaiting the 
debarkation of passengers. Castle ob- 
tained excerpts and made up “home” 
versions, with and without sound, in 
16-millimeter and 8-millimeter widths. 
These films were made available to the 
public at prices ranging from $5.50 to 
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$22.50, and 50-foot rolls were subse 
quently offered at $1.75 each. The prints 
of this sensational subject, so fresh in 
the public mind, were taken up promptly 
as “a hot novelty” by department, chain 
and drug stores, toy shops and arcade 
booths, and upwards of twelve million 
feet were reported sold. 

In the meantime another matter of 
popular interest, the story of the Duke 
of Windsor, whose abdication as King 
Edward VIII for love had entranced the 
world’s imagination, had inspired the 
former news cameraman Castle to pre 
paration of another “home” reel on that: 
and the excellence of his commercial 
judgment was confirmed by fairly quick 
sales of some ten million feet. _ 

Castle still operates this branch of his 
service, but with a modified sales or- 
ganization dictated by his experience, the 
various items in his newsreel library 
being made available not only to homes 
but to schools. The schools naturally, 
are less concerned with those sensational 
aspects which promote popular sales. 

In the rolling years many lesser pro 
ducers have opened and closed their shops 
in New York City without particular; 
affecting the broad situation. Some I 
have deliberately passed over in these 
pages as too inconsequential for remark. 
The individual histories of those ar 
typified by the story of Legend Films. 
incorporated about 1920 through the in- 
strumentality of Ernest Shipman. The 
persons more actively present were Wil- 
liam Bowen, once member of the produc- 
tion division at the Norma Talmadge 
Studio making theatrical features and 
more recently “in the bail bond business 
in the Bronx,” and Robert Winkley, who 
seems sufficiently identified as “the man 
with the money.” 

The announced purpose was broad, to 
produce theatrical features, educationals 
and industrials. Of course the features 
were the first objective; and a couple of 
those were actually produced by Tefft 
Johnson, a one-time stage leading man 
and former picture director at Vitagraph 
\nother producing director for the 
Legend group was John Kennedy. As to 
players, they kept a stock company on 
salary for many months, including Edna 
Shipman, a young niece of the irrepres- 
sible Ernest, brought east from California 
The chief scenario writer was Treve Col 
lins, recently and until his death in July, 
1939, advertising manager of a success- 
ful trade publication, the Plumbing and 
Heating Journal, but then just a promis- 
ing lad who had been employed by the 
Brooklyn Edison Company, with a side 
reputation as author of some published 
fiction. 

Legend Films began in an old building 
since demolished, on 42nd Street near 
Fifth Avenue. The concern presently 
moved to the Candler Building, further 
west, where Sam Efrus maintained a 
small public projection room. The fact of 
the matter was that by that time Legend 
Films had begun tightening its belt; the 
money was running low. In addition to 
the features, which did not prove as 
profitable as had been anticipated, the 
company produced a film on stomach can- 
cer for an association of doctors, and pre- 
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pared to make an industrial for the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company. But, 
somehow or other, the hurry and the 
bustie ceased. Came the day when one 
could rent the Sam Efrus projection 
room again, this time to reflect on the 
singular appropriateness of the name 
chosen by that serious group which lately 
had monopolized the outer office. 

Other New York concerns which I 
have not known directly but which have 
vanished quickly from the public eye, 
have caught mv interest, each for a name 
or some other symptom of worth; and 
I have tried to trace them for the sake 
of that. There was Camilla Dunworth, 
or Donworth. In the early summer of 
1917, as representative of the E. I. S. 
Motion Picture Corporation (could the 
initials have meant ‘Educational-Indus- 
trial-Scientific”?) she addressed the St. 
Louis Associated Advertisers’ Convention 
on industrial films, attracting attention 
ior her sensible handling of the subject. 
In December she announced the forma- 
tion, in New York City, of the Films of 
Business Corporation at 64 East 34th 
Street. She was president, and Charles 
Charlton was vice-president and camera- 
man, They produced two pictures there- 
after—“One of the Departments of a 
Great Industry,” showing the H. J. Heinz 
Company preparation of canned spaghetti, 
and “The Making of ‘Mephisto’ Auger 
Bits,” for the W. A. Ives Manufacturing 
Company. America entered the War then, 
and the record ends. 

Where is the Home Feature Film Com- 
pany, of New York, hailed in September, 
1914, as “a newcomer in the industrial 
field”? The principals named in it were 
Norman R. Buckley and M. F. Jolliffe. 
And what about the February, 1915, New 
York enterprise of W. Lindsay Gordon, 
“of Gordon’s illustrated Lectures,” which 
was to do business under the name 
Beaver Film Corporation, and promised 
to make one, two, and three-reel lecture 
subjects in a studio at Dongan Hills, 
Staten Island? What has become of the 
Dra-Ko Film Company of New York, 
which in 1916 solicited industrial anima- 
tion? 

As one scrutinizes the situation in the 
New York area today, there are to be 
seen the names of other really important 
non-theatrical producers; but they occur 
mainly on the doors of “branch offices,” 
and many times represent just desk room 
and mailing addresses, indicating that 
their owners are elsewhere. Why should 
ont-of-town producers want such repre- 
sentation? Well, the chief reason is 
that New York is geographically and 
otherwise the great marketplace of the 
United States, the lowest crossing-place 
ot the Alleghanies for the industries of 
the interior going to Europe, and the 
natural avenue for Europe into the Mid- 
dle West and West. The reins of com- 
merce are held, therefore, principally at 
this point; and it is as natural for the 
non-theatrical picture industry to “head 
up” in New York as it is for theatrical 
productions to concentrate at Hollywood. 

So I am holding back the account of 
the other producers until we move out 
into the other cities where they maintain 
their headquarters. 
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Chapter V—On the Other Battlefronts 


HE CITY OF NEW YORK has 
been for a long time, and probably 
will continue to be, the likeliest place 
tor film producers to enlist non-theatri- 
cal accounts. The site of the metropolis 
makes it a great marketplace; and pro- 
paganda being an obvious division of 
sales, motion pictures for that purpose are 
naturally purchased in quantity there. 
However, in de-centralized industries, 
where full sales powers are not delegated 
to a New York headquarters, the non- 
theatrical business may be situated out 
at the factories. And, as de-centralization 
is increasingly the fashion, following the 
Government’s heavier war on alleged 
trade monopolies, outlying producers are 
encouraged more than ever to flourish. 
Thus it comes about that a few non- 
theatrical producers are as indigenous to 
the other cities as the bulk of the pro- 
fession is to New York. At the same 
time, because the motion picture industry 
in America took its first root in New 
York, one may trace the beginnings of 
nearly all the outside concerns to original 
contacts with that city—although this is 
not to say that New York inspired their 
success. In truth, the outlying areas 
would prefer not to admit any depend- 
ence, an attitude which makes it more 
difficult for the New York producer to 
solicit new business in the other Ameri- 
can cities than for producers there to 
open successful branch sales offices in 
Manhattan. 


New England 


Tuts has been especially true of New 
England. There the people, with habits 
and attitudes arising out of a soil not 
as ready to yield a living as some more 
fertile regions, have skilled themselves in 
manufactures and marketing, and, dis- 
trustful of the agricultural South and 
West, which so often have declaimed 
against them, have preferred to live by 
their own devices, dealing as far as pos- 
sible with persons they know and under- 
stand intimately. This same wariness 
naturally applied to the strange new uses 





Next Month 


Still in the silent film days, the 
narrative unreels a picture of 
the interesting situation in Bos- 
ton and vicinity, dissolving 
thence to the Midwest scene, 
to notice there how Norman 
Wilding made good on some- 
body else's unfulfilled contracts, 
and so established one of the 
most successful non-theatrical 
production concerns in Amer- 
ica. The detailed story of these 
happenings has never previously 


been published. 











of motion pictures; and their demand 
that results be proved and proved again 
before a customer’s problems might even 
be attacked, has discouraged the growth 
of even local producing firms. Neverthe- 
less, there have been brave souls to at- 
tempt it, For instance, there was the Con- 
solidated Film and Amusement Company 
of Boston, formed about April, 1916, 
to make industrial and educational pic- 
tures, by a group of local business men 
who were reported to be negotiating for 
a studio site in the vicinity. 

Then there was Eugene P. Cornell, a 
middle-aged Bostonian who also tried it 
in his home city. In the four or five years 
after the World War, he maintained a 
small office at the “Hub” devoted to the 
production of industrial films. His con- 
cern was called simply and sincerely E. 
P. Cornell & Staff. The founder had a 
camera and a modest battery of portable 
lamps which his assistant could use on 
locations where heaven’s free sunlight 
was out of the question; and an efficient 
girl cared for the routine work of the 
establishment. Cornell, whom I knew, had 
a sublime faith in what hard work 
coupled with native honesty, might do. 
He could talk positively and informedly 
on potential business in his area as well 
as any other man in his line; and it 
seemed that he must have visited every 
possible client with an attractive pro- 
position at absurdly low prices. 

It was not that he was trying to under- 
cut his competitors. He was trying just 
to meet the market on its own terms 
which were notoriously unreasonabie. But 
it was all to no purpose. In the end, poor 
Cornell had to face bankruptcy. Some 
there were, no doubt, to say that his 
principal drawback was that he had too 
little capital to inspire the proper con- 
fidence of his prospective clients. On the 
other hand, what man of capital would 
want to throw his substance on what was 
then so profitless a field? 

As to what became of Cornell, George 
Zehrung can tell what he learned re- 
cently just by chance. He was asking 
the representative of a large New Eng- 
land manufacturer about the availability 
of a proposed new picture. “There isn't 
any new picture and there won't be,” 
was the reply. “We were interested in 
films as long as we had E. P. Cornell 
& Staff to make them—and now that he’s 
dead, we don’t even want to hear about 
them !” 

The situation at Worcester, some ferty- 
odd miles from Boston, was somewhat 
more hospitable for a non-theatrical con- 
cern. Worcester, apart from being more 
concentrated in its manufacturing activi- 
ties, was—or at least should have been— 
traditionally more receptive to new ideas, 
for here (or in the close vicinity), had 
been invented and produced a long line 
of revolutionary devices, including Bige- 
low’s carpet-weaver and various import- 
ant agricultural contraptions. 

(To be continued) 
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The Educational Screen 


A mong O rhbexselves From and by the 


Department of Visual Instruction of the National Education Association. 


Constitution and By-Laws of 
The Department of Visual Instruction 
of The National Education Association 


Constitution 


Article I—Name: 


The name of this organization shall be 
the Department of Visual Instruction of 
the National Education Association of 
the United States. 


Article 1I—Object: 


The object of this Department shall 
be to promote the improvement of class- 
room instruction through the effective 
use of visual and other sensory aids; to 
serve as a clearing-house of informa- 
tion regarding the sources, vaiues and 
guiding principles in the use of visual 
materials, as determined by research; 
and to cooperate with other domestic 
and foreign agencies with similar inter- 
ests and purposes. 


Article I1I—Membership: 


Any member of the National Educa- 
tion Association may become an active 
member of this Department by paying 
such dues as are prescribed in the by- 
laws. Other types of membership are 
provided for in the by-laws. 


Article I1V—Branches: 


A local branch of the Department 


may, On approval of the Executive 
Committee, be established in any state, 
municipality or other regions which 
shall not overlap the territory of any 
other branch. Each branch shall have 
a minimum of fifty active and/or as- 
sociate members. Each branch may 
have its officers and be governed by its 
own constitution and by-laws, provided 
they are not in conflict with the Con- 
stitution and by-laws of this Depart- 
ment. Members of the branches shall be 
entitled to all the rights and privileges 
of other members of the Department. 
So far as practical, local branches shall 
be organized on state lines. 


A1ticle V—Officers: 

Section 1: All officers shall be active 
members of the Department. 

Section 2: The officers of this Depart- 
ment shall be a president, a vice- 
president, a second vice-president, 
and a secretary-treasurer. 

Section 3: The president and vice-presi- 
dent shall hold office for a period 
of one year from the date of elec- 
tion. 

Section 4: The secretary-treasurer shall 
be appointed by the Executive Com- 
mittee and shall serve one yeai, or 
until his successor is chosen. 





-may arise at later meetings. 


blocks from the Auditorium. 


dinner meetings. 
suited to our use.” 


to be a pronounced success. 





Editor’s Note—The Department devotes its space in this issue to a 
complete printing of the new Constitution and By-Laws as adopted 
at the San Francisco meeting, July 3, 1939. 
two ends: It puts in permanent print, a document existing only in 
typewritten form at present, and places a copy of same automatically 
in the hands of every Department member. 
tution and By-Laws thus available for study, every member can be 
prepared for further discussion of organizational questions as they 


The full program for the February meeting at St. Louis will be 
printed in the January issue. Information has reached us from Presi- 
dent Hansen to the effect that “arrangements have been made to hold 
the St. Louis meeting at the Hotel Marquette which is only a few 
A banquet room has been made avail- 
able for our use in which meals can also be served for luncheon or 
The room can be darkened and apparently is well 
With such desirable arrangements and an ex- 
cellent program nearly completed, the St. Louis meeting bids fair 


This procedure serves 


With the new Consti- 








Article VI—Executive Committee: 


Section 1: The Executive Committee 
shall be the governing body of the 
Department and shall direct the 
activities cf the Department in all 
matters except the determination of 
general policy and change in the 
Constitution and by-laws. 

Section 2: The Executive Committee 
shall consist of the officers, the re- 
tiring president for a period of one 
year from date of retirement, six 
members at large, and one member 
elected by each local branch. The 
President of the Department shall 
be the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 

The six members at large shall be 
selected so far as practicable from 
different sections of the country 


Article VII—Election of Officers and 
Executive Committee: 


Officers, except the Secretary-treas 
urer and members at large of the 
Executive Committee, shall be selected 
annually in the following manner: The 
Secretary-treasurer shall, at least four 
months before the annual meeting, send 
to all active members a nomination 
ballot on which members are to indi- 
cate their nominees for the various of- 
ficers. Two months shall be allowed for 
the return of these ballots, the final 
date to be indicated on the _ ballot, 
whereupon the Secretary-treasurer shall 
submit, within ten days, to the active 
members the names of the persons who 
have the most votes for the offices ot 
President and Ist Vice-President, to- 
gether with the name of the Ist Vice- 
President as a nominee for President 
and the name of the 2nd Vice-President 
as nominee for Ist Vice-President, also 
the names of the two persons having 
the highest number of votes for 2nd 
Vice-President. The person receiving 
the highest number of votes for each 
office by the fifteenth day preceding the 
opening day of the annual meeting shall 
be the Department’s selection for that 
office. 

At the first annual meeting and each 
annual meeting thereafter, following the 
adoption of this constitution, two mem- 
bers at large of the Executive Commit- 
tee shall be nominated and elected to 
serve for three years each. 


Article VIII—Appointive Committees: 


The appointive committee of this De- 
partment shall consist of a Resolutions 
Committee, A Nominating Committee 
for selection of the members of the 
Executive Committee at Large, a Mem- 
bership Committee composed of one 
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member from each state, An Auditing 
Committee, and such other committees 
as may be authorized from time to time 
by the Executive Committee or the De 
partment. 


Article IX—Annual Meeting: 


The summer meeting, which shall be 
held at the annual meeting of the 
N.E.A., shall be the annual meeting of 
the Department. Other meetings of this 
Department may be held at such times 
as may be determined by the Executive 
Committee. 


Article X—Amendments: 


The Constitution may be amended at 
the annual meeting of the Department 
by two-thirds vote of the members 
present. Such proposed amendments 
must be submitted in writing at an an- 
nual meeting and shall be voted on at 
the next annual meeting. 


By-Laws 


Article I—Membership: 


Section 1: Membership in the Depart- 
ment shall consist of the following 
classes: 

A. Active Membership. 
B. Associate Membership. 
C. Institutional Membership. 

Section 2: 
govern 
under the above classifications : 


The following conditions shall 


eligibility to membership 


A. Active membership is available 
to active or life members of the 
National Educational Associa- 
tion in good standing. Each 
active member = shall 
cepies of all bulletins or reports 
published by the Department, a 
subscription to the official mag- 


receive 


azine, and such advisory service 
as may be available without un- 
usual expense for travel or re- 
search. The annual fee for ac 
tive membership is $2.00. 

B. Associate membership is avail 
able to those who might be in 
terested in instruction, 
but who are not qualified for 
active membership. Such mem- 


visual 


bers shall receive all the usual 


services extended to active 


members but shall not be eligible 
to vote or hold office in the De- 
partment. The annual tee for 
associate membership is $2.00. 
C. Institutional membership is pro- 
vided tor schools; university ex- 
tension divisions; university, 
college, state, county or city de 
partments of bureaus of visual 
instruction; museums; libraries; 


publishing houses; and_ other 


educational or welfare organi- 
zations which may desire several 
copies of the publications issued. 
Each school or other organiza- 
tion which becomes an Institu- 
tional member _ shall 


without charge a maximum of 


receive 


five copies of the official maga- 
zine. Each institutional member 
shall be permitted to send one 


voting delegate, who shall be an 
active member, and an unlimited 
number of visiting delegates to 
each general meeting. The an- 
nual fee for institutional mem- 
be rship is $10.00. 

Section 3: Each branch shall pay to the 
Department $1.50 as the membership 
dues for each active or associate 
member, 
tion 4 Al] 


ship shall be in writing, addressed 


appl ations for member- 


to the secretary-treasurer and ac- 
companied by check, money order, 
or other remittance of proper 
amount, 

Membership shall run for 
twelve months from date of incep- 
tion. No person may be considered 
a member until such dues have been 


paid. 


Article I1I—Credentials: 


Section 1: Active members may be re- 
quired at any meeting to produce 
evidence of proper qualifications. 
Those who do not qualify will not 
be permitted to participate in the 
business of the Department. 

section 2 \ll delegates sent by insti- 
tutional members may be required 
to submit credeniials from such, in- 
stitutions as the y propose to repre- 
sent. 


Article III-—Duties of Officers: 


Section 1: The president shall be the 
executive head of the Department; 
shall with the aid of the Executive 
Committee, develop prugrams for 
such meetings as may be scheduled; 
shall preside at these; and shall 

instructions of the 

Executive Committee. 


carry out the 


C tion y a In the absence of the Presi- 
dent, the Ist Vice-President shall 
assume his duties; in the absence 
of both the President and the lst 
Vice-Presid nt, the 2nd \ ice-Presi- 

assume the duties of 

Further delegation of 


dent shall 
president 
authority shall be determined by 
Executive 


ne mbers pres¢ nt. 


majority ote of the 
_ommiuttec 
3 [he secretary-treasurer shall 
be charged with the following 
responsibilities : 
1. Advise the members of all meet- 
ings, nd mail mimeograph 
program to all 
members, at least two weeks in 
advance of each meeting. 
Keep a record ot all meeti 
Department and o 


Executive Committee. 


1 


ot the 


Pho 
fr 2 
om 


3. Keep ecord of all member- 
ships, notify members of the 
expiration dates of membership, 

llect dues for members and 
issu membership cards. 


+ Keep a record of all receipts and 
expenditures of the Department 
and keep all funds of the De- 
partment in a depository ac- 
count approved by the Executive 
Committee. 

5. Prepare such printed forms and 
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stationary as may be required 
in conduction of the business of 
the Department. 

6. Conduct campaigns for member- 

ship in cooperation with the 

membership committee and furn- 

ish each new member with a 

copy of the constitution. 

Conduct the annual _ election, 

under the supervision of the 

Executive Committee. 

8. Make all disbursements as ap- 
proved by the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Department. 

9. Prepare an annual report of 
proceedings for publication. 

10. Prepare an annual financial re- 
port to be submitted to the 
Auditing Committee at each, an- 
nual business meeting. 


AUDIO-VISUAL DEPARTMENT 
LOUISIANA STATE TEACHERS 
MEETING 
November 12, 1939 


E. J. Landry, Hanville, President; 
R. H. Mount, Ruston, Vice President; 
Miss Myrtle Rodgers, Monroe, Secretary. 


PROGRAM 


Classroom Use of Maps and Pictures 
An actual demonstration using an 
elementary leve! class—Mr. E. L. 
Perkins, University of Wisconsin 

Summation of Classroom Possibilities 
with Silent Teaching Films—Mr. 
Martin L. Hogan, Regional Di- 
rector, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, New York 

Explanation of the General State De- 
partment Program and Statement 
of what the State proposes to do 
in the way of Film Libraries and 
Visual Aids—Mr. J. W. Brouil- 
lette, Director of Audio-Visual 
Education for the State Department 
of Education 

Explanation of the General University 
Extension Program and Statement 
of what the University proposes in 
the way of a Film Library and 
other Visual Aids—Mr. P. H. 
Griffith, Director of Extension, 
Louisiana State University. 

Training Teachers to Use Visual Aids 

-Mr. R. H. Mount, Chairman of 

Visual Education Committee, 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, 
Ruston, Louisiana 

\ Parish Program of Visual Education 
—Mr. W. C. McClendon, Supervisor 
of Instruction, Acadia Parish, 
Crowley, Louisiana 

Using Visual Aids in College Training 
—Mr. John Kyser, Professor of 
Geography, Louisiana State Nor- 
mal, Natchitoches, Louisiana 

The Department of Visual Instruction 
of the National Education Asso- 
ciation—Mrs. Camilla Best, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Department 
of Visual Instruction, N.E.A.; Di- 
rector, Department of Visual Aids, 
Orleans Parish School Board, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 

Question Box—Miss Myrtle Rodgers, 
Principal, Georgia Tucker School, 
Monroe, Louisiana, presiding 

Election of Officers 


“I 
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Christmas Decorations—In Hand-Made Lantern Slides 


By ANN GALE 


HILDREN in the upper grades (6-7-8) are interested in 
planning and making their own Christmas decorations 
both for home and school. Slides offering suggestions for 
such decorations may be shown to stimulate the children’s 


Art Department, Lindblom High School, Chicago 


(4) The Christmas table may be decorated with paper 
Christmas trees and angels. 

(5) A Holly wreath and two hand carved candles set in 
clay holders make a nice window decoration. Or a little paper 
Santa Claus and reindeer above and a bowl of holly on the 


imagination. — 
(1) The indoor Christmas tree may be decorated with col- window sill could be used. 
ored paper ornaments and hung with fringed tissue paper, (6) Pieces from the Christmas tree may be put in clay 


holders and placed over the fireplace. Or extra branches may 
be used to cover up gas logs. A simple reproduction of one of 
the madonnas mounted on heavy paper and put over the fire- 
place with a paper angel on each side also makes a good 


cellophane or silver paper. 

(2) The outdoor Christmas tree looks well with just lights 
and paper chains. Using one or two colors only for the 
chains is more effective. 





(3) These are a few simple paper ornaments which can decoration. 
be made for trees or other types of decoration. The new red crayon should be used in slides 2-3-4-5. 
i 4 





The sim- 
plest type 
of hand- 
made __ slide 
is made by 
drawing or 
tracing on 
finely fin- 
ished etched 
glass with 
ordinary 
medtum lead 
pencil. Col- 
or, by spe- 
cial crayons 

















or inks, en- 
hances the 
slides great- 
ly. Fine ef- 
fects are ob- 
tained by 
blending 
with cray- 
ons. About 
one - third 
















































































inch margin 
should be 


left all |6 
cael the yee ke 
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slide. The 
slide 1s read- 
ily cleaned 
with soap or 
washing 
powder to 
recetve 
a new pic- 
ture. 
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Techniques and Materials 


Beginning First Grade with the Sound 
Film— Ruth Livermon, Principal, 
Meadowbrook School, Norfolk, Va— 
Virginia Journal of Education, 33:28 
October, 1939 


The first grade teacher introduced 
her unit on “Pets” with the Erpi sound 
film, “The Adventures of Bunny Rab- 
bit.” Preparation for its initial showing 
consisted of a thorough digest of the 
guide, a preview of the film, and the se- 
lection of three questions to guide the 
children: a) Where Bunny live? 
b) What does he How 
Mother Rabbit look after her children? 


does 


eat? c) does 


Before the actual showing the class 
discussed these three questions. After the 
showing additional information was 
gathered. In fact, very little was missed. 
Later in the day the class was again 
allowed to see the film, this time with 
the sound cut off. The teacher decided 
not to speak during the showing, but let 
the class talk aloud to themselves. They 
remembered the commentary pretty well. 


With the beginning of the unit, work 
was started on the reading charts. This 
gave them many details of Bunny’s life. 
A live rabbit was brought to 
and the stories and dramatizations cen- 
tered around him. When the time came 
to prepare an article for the school 
paper, Bunny and the movie were ready 
to go in. Finger painting served as a 
motive for seeing part of the film again. 
The mothers movie, 
sharing their reading charts and draw- 
ings with the children. The class visited 
a lecal pet where Bunny 
might live in their community. 

The use of the sound film in the first 
grade included: 


school, 


came to see the 


shop to see 


1. Direct teaching material. 2. Devel- 
oped reading readiness. 3. Basis for story 
telling and creative language work. 4. 
Material for counting. 5. A direct con 
nection with the home and community 
6. Basis for art experiences. 


Teaching English with the Audio-visual 
Aids — by Edward G. Bernard— 
High Points, 21:58 November, 1939 


A survey of the types of materials 
available to teachers of English, with 
suggested sources of information. 


Visual Aids and the English Teacher— 
by Dorothy Byrns High Points, 
21:70-3 November, 1939 


Still pictures are used to stimulate 
interest in literature, sometimes as a pre- 
view of what the novel will contain, or 
to stimulate interest in a particular book. 


Birthday parties for authors usually call 
for illustrative material of their lives, 
writings, etc. Quiz games and dramatiza- 
tions, as well as drawings and sketches, 
are also used to enrich the English in- 
struction. Silent films are found useful 
in slow reading classes. 


Appreciation Through Motion 
by Glenn M. Tindall, Com- 
Motion Pictures, Dept. of 
Education, N.E.A.—a unit 
of study for high schools—Secondary 
Education, 8 :221-23 September, 1939 


Music 
Pictures 
mittee on 
Secondary 


An outline for use in junior or senior 
music apprecia- 


| igh S¢ hool 


tion, or as a supplementary phase of the 


courses in 


course in photoplay appreciation. Special 
given under the follow- 
Primary aims, objectives, 
materials, appraisal 


suggestions are 
ing headings: 
activities, projects, 
of results. 

Among the activities which might be 
carried on are classroom discussions on 
motion pictures and the use of music in 
them, on criteria for evaluating musical 
accompaniments to films, and the like; 
written themes, directed observation, 
contests, and larger projects such as 
special reports in which such themes as 
the following might be developed: “What 
the movies have done for music”, “What 
the effect of sound is upon human emo- 
tions,’ “Light opera in the movies”, 
or “Music in commercially sponsored 
(industrial) films.” 


Use of Visual Aids in Schools — 
Volta Review, 41:499, 566 September 
and October, 1939. 41:631, November, 
1939. 


A symposium by a group of teachers 
from the Lexington School for the Deaf 
in N. Y. Indicates the value of the 
various types of aids for education of 
handicapped children. 


The Excursion as a Teaching Technique 
by Henry C. Atyeo—Teachers College 
Bureau of Publications, 1939 $2.35 


See review by Fannie W. Dunn in 
Advanced School Digest of Teachers 
College. Write to Brunstetter for per- 
mission to reproduce. 


Treasure Trove—by Marie Seton— 
Sight and Sound, 8&:89-92 Autumn, 
1939 


Interesting account of an effort to 
edit some of the footage scrapped at the 
time that “Thunder over Mexico” was 
released, from the thousands of feet taken 
by Eisenstein. Articles on film trends in 
Argentina and India are _ similarly 
worthy of note. 
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itexature in Visual Onstruction 


Conducted by Etta Schneider 


Administration of Visual Aids 


The Small High School Can Afford a 
Visual Aid Program — by Sterling 
Ambrosius, Sherrard, Illinois—School 
Activities, 11:114 November, 1939 


When the question “Can the small 
school afford a visual aid program?” is 
answered in the negative, school ad- 
ministrators have not figured the com- 
parative cost of such a program with 
other strictly educational costs. For ex- 
ample, in a school of 100 high school 
students and 75 grade school students 
all housed in the one building, a budget 
of $282.50 is recommended for installing 
equipment, $85.00 for purchasing or rent- 
ing materials through university mem- 
berships, $289.17 for the purchase of ad- 
ditional materials, and $30 for trans- 
portation, and the like. If this total cost 
($686.67) is figured on a per capita cost 
for that school year it would be only 
$3.93 per year. In succeeding years, 
when equipment costs would be less, the 
per capita cost would be reduced to 
$2.63. In a small school, where the 
average cost of education per pupil per 
year is $78.72, can we not afford to add 
$2.63 per pupil to enrich and vitalize 
our educational program in a concrete 
way that will almost double its efficiency ? 


“Through the Eyes”: visual education 
material in Ventura County Free Li- 
brary—by Elizabeth Topping—Western 
Journal of Education, 45:14 October, 
1939 


In the county library collection of 
visual aids are to be found pictures, 
stereographs, posters, maps, globes, il- 
lustrated folder, 16mm. and 35mm. films, 
slides, stills, orthovis views, and pro- 
jectors. Other material in this field is in 
the county school museum which is a 
WPA project. The library distributes 
this latter material. 


In 1935 a budget of $500 was allocated 
to develop a visual education collection. 
The library purchased filmstrips, a silent 
projector, an opaque projector, a lantern 
slide projector, a filmstrip projector. 
By trading in an old 35mm. machine, the 
library was able to secure a sound pro- 
jector. The County Library School Fund, 
which had allotted the first $500, then 
gave $200 for each of the following 
years. With the aid of the Los Angeles 
Visual Aids Department, a program of 
visual education was developed with the 
schools and the elementary school prin- 
cipals agreed to pay 20c per pupil, based 
on average daily attendance. Two of the 
schools in the county used this money 
for the purchase of films which were 
donated to the county library. There is 
now $1300 worth of material available. 
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The first selection of films for pur- 
chase was made with the help of co- 
operating supervisors, superintendent, 
prircipals and teachers. There is now 
a Visual Aids Committee for this pur- 
pose. The director of elementary cur- 
riculum passes on the recommendations 
of this committee. 

Among the criteria for selection were: 
educational value, length, veracity, re- 
centness, scope, grade for which suited, 
beauty, concreteness, and cost. The gen- 
eral discussion following the film show- 
ings was noted by the librarian. 

A full-time assistant for examining 
and routing projectors and materials has 
been provided. Part of the library has 
been equipped for previewing and ex- 
amination of materials. A catalog and 
bulletins are sent to all teachers. Train- 
ing in the operation of machines was 
provided. Teacher institutes in which 
such considerations as the need for plan- 
ning the use of visual aids, the relative 
value of each type, and the difference 
between education and recreational use 
of materials were taken up. 

(One of the best descriptions of such 
a program ever written.—E. S.) 


Some Aspects of a Program of Visual 
Education for Cincinnati Public 
Schools—Thesis by Mendel Sherman. 

The study deals with those aspects 
of a visual education program that are 
of most vital concern to Cincinnati 

Public Schools. It has three main divi- 

sions as follows: 

1. The Visual Aids 

This includes a discussion of 16mm 
projection, the camera, the stereopti- 
con, stereographs, the film strip and 
opaque projection. 

2. Application of Visual Aids 

Several Cincinnati School units are 
discussed in relation to available visual 
aids. A full description is given of an 
experiment in which all the activities 
of a primary unit were correlated by 
the use of a sound film and other visual 
aids. 


3. Administration of Visual Aids 


Here is discussed the problem of 
administering visual aids in the school 
system as a whole and in the individual 
schools. Many problems of adminis- 
tration are common to almost all school 
systems as well as to Cincinnati. Among 
these problems are the following: The 
question of a supervisor or director; 
Equipment; Distribution of material; 
A system of filing and cataloging; 
Sources of material; Supervision and 
In-Service training; Financing the vis- 
ual aid program; The visual aids rep- 
resentative; Operators and care of 
equipment; Scheduling material. 

While the 150 page thesis was written 
with the Cincinnati situation principally 
in mind it contains valuable suggestions 
for the use of visual aids in any situa- 
tion. A summary of suggestions is 
giyen for the use of 16mm film pro- 
jection, answering many questions that 
classroom teachers have had in mind. 
Many references to leading authorities 
add emphasis to the work. 


A 400 ft. reel of school activities 
was taken in connection with the thesis 
to show the use of the movie camera 
as a tool for public relations. 


Evaluation of Visual Aids 


An Introduction to the Evaluation of 
Motion Pictures in General Educa- 
tion—Motion Picture Project, Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1939. 
mimeo. 

This is a long-awaited guide to class- 
room teachers and directors of visual 
education in which the experience of the 
Motion Picture Project has been util- 
ized as it relates to the effectiveness of 
specific films in the classroom. It is the 
plan of the Motion Picture Project to 
combine the results of preview and class- 
room evaluation into an encyclopedia of 
films for general education. This encyclo- 
pedia will contain case histories of films 
found effective in cooperating centers. 


Section I of the bulletin contains pre- 
view guides made by the staff in- Wash- 
ington. Criteria for evaluation have been 
clearly and soundly formulated. Section 
II applies these criteria to two specific 
films, namely the Eastman film “One- 
celled Animals”, and the Erpi film, “The 
Wheat Farmer.” Section III gives, in 
addition to the recommendations of the 
Washington staff, the experiences of 
teachers and students in the Santa Bar- 
bara City Schools. While this latter 
phase is still in the preliminary stage, 
it serves to indicate the type of treat- 
ment planned to summarize the results 
of evaluation activities in relation to 
individual films. 


Motivation by Visual Aids—by Hope 
Chase, Viroqua, Wis.—Wisconsin Jour- 
nal of Education, 72:160 November, 
1939 


School-Made Visual Aids 


Making Motion Pictures in the School— 
by Eleanor D. Child, Greenwich, Conn. 
—English Journal, 28:706-12 Novem- 
ber, 1939 

On the basis of experiences in film 
making at Greenwich High School, 
answers to some of the more common 
questions are given: 


1. How might we start a movie mak- 
ing project? In a school’s camera 
Club, or Photoplay Appreciation 
Club. A committe might set out to 
investigate what other groups have 
done, then they might make plans 
for their own production, under- 
take to collect equipment and mon- 
ey for it, secure permission, and go 
to work. Books, magazines, and 
pamphlets on the subject should be 
furnished. 


nN 


How much about movie-making 
does a leader have to know when 
the group begins production? Some- 
times it is possible for the leader 
to know nothing about movie-mak- 
ing, but with the faculty of making 
others work this need not be a 
hindrance. Only when this work 
seems fun and is well divided, will 
the project truly succeed. 
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3. Where may one obtain the most 
useful information about the tech- 
niques of movie-making? Sources 
of information are listed. 

4. Should 35mm., 1l6mm., or 8mm. 
equipment be purchased? The 
16mm. is strongly recommended in 
favor of either of the others. 

5. Should we attempt a sound film? 
Try to avoid this at first, using 
such resources as amplifiers or ac- 
companying records. 

6. What is the cost of a school pro- 
duction? An estimated cost of $6 
or $7 per 100 feet of film is usually 
adequate. Some schools have pro- 
duced 15-minute films for $25, us- 
ing borrowed or rented equipment. 
But the cost depends upon the kind 
of production being contemplated. 
What mistakes should one guard 
against? Avoid having too many 
workers on the set; allow ample 
time for production, editing, and 
titling; use your mistakes con- 
structively to avoid similar inci- 
dents in the future. 


SJ 


8. Do the results warrant the ex- 
penses and energies involved? AI- 
though the results cannot be mea- 
sured, it has been found that stu- 
dents get experience in planning a 
budget, raising funds, spending 
wisely, etc. They learn to work co- 
operatively; to find how and where 
to secure information; to use care 
and precision. They learn to ap- 
preciate commercial films. They 
may be able to cooperate with out- 
of-school agencies in making films 
Certain students may find voca- 
tional stimulation from this ex- 
perience 

The time will come when almost every 

school will have a group to make motion 
pictures, just as it has a school news- 
paper, a magazine, and a_ dramatic 


societ y. 
Pictures and Drawings 


Visual Education Advances—by Ruth 
H. Wagner, Whitefish Bay, Wis.— 
Instructor, 48:20 October, 1939 

Discusses use of opaque projector 
in primary instruction. 


Photos or Drawings?—by Arthur C. 
Selke, State Teachers College, Dickin- 
son, N. D.—School Executive, 59.31 
October, 1939 

Educators include in the term “visual 
education” a veritable grab-bag of hetero- 
geneous items. For instance, photographs 
and drawings are generally regarded as 
much the same. Factors not generally 
recognized make drawings superior to 
photographs for certain types of instruc- 
tion. 

Proper emphasis, which is harder to 
achieve thru a picture than drawing. 
Encourage imitation, by showing the 
tricks of representation, the essential lines 
and shadings, for instance. 
Stimulate imagination, leaving the most 
to suggestion and imagination. Com- 
(Concluded on page 372) 
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Flexible and 


. 4 


Operates with Microphones, Phonographs or as an Auxiliary Amplifier 
with Ampro’s Classroom Projectors —in various combinations — Providing 
Adequate Volume for Audiences up to 10,000 or Over. 


1) With speakers and microphones, this new Ampro unit is a 
complete Public Address System of the highest quality for audi- 
torium use ... 2) Also operates with one or two phonograph 
turntables with control for fading noiselessly from one record to 
another — and with provision for remote pick-ups and the handling 
of overflow audiences . . . 3) All Amprosound Projectors can be 
quickly connected to this Public Address System without alteration. 
The smail low-priced projectors are thus given capacity and tone 
quality for the largest audiences. Sound from the 
microphone and phonographs can be used to sup- 
plement the films. Makes an extremely compact 
and portable unit. The Amplifier Unit can also 
be used with one or two projectors as a combina- 
tion Public Address System and Booster Unit for 
the Projectors. Under this arrangement, a com- 
bination of sound from film, microphone 
and phonograph is possible, 

























This new Tri-Purpose Amplifier is priced 
Le COLOR TOL TOTO R Ee eee Ce eT $145 
Write for prices on associated equip- 
ments, speakers, microphones, cables, 
turn-tables, etc. 








145° 


For Auxiliary Am- 
plitier alone—without 
associated equip- 
ments. 














NOW Ampro 16mm. quality in an 8mm. Projector 


Feature for feature, in design and construction, the new Ampro “8” offers the 8mm. fan every bit 
of the splendid built-in quality—the unusual excellence in design and workmanship—the remark- 
able convenience in operation and brilliance of illumination heretofore found only 

5 00 in Ampro 16 mm. precision projectors. Now it is possible to put on an 8mm. show 
— with a full assurance of smooth, satisfying performance that your 8mm. films de- 

serve. Send for latest Ampro Catalog giving full details of the complete Ampro line. 


Ampro Corporation, 2839 N. Western A. e., Chicago, IIl. 

Please send me full information on the new Ampro Public 
Address System—and complete catalog of Ampro 16 mm. Silent 
and Sound-on-film Projectors. 


PRECISION CINE EQUIPMENT poet 


City. . 


Ampro Corp., 2839 WN. Western Ave., Chicage, Ill. 
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parable to a child’s preference for rag 
dolls over automatic dolls. 


Simulate motion. A photograph sel- 
dom gives a true record of what it aims 
to portray, because it generally lacks 
motion. The artist can probably sym- 
bolize motion better on a canvas than can 
the photographer. 


Library and Visual Aids 


Report of the Visual Methods Com- 
mittee—American Library Association 
—A.L.A. Bulletin, 33:216P-222P Oc- 
tober 15, 1939 
Boyd B. Rakestraw, U. of California— 
The library as a cooperating unit in 
film distribution. 


The library should be a cooperative 
unit, a middleman, almost standing be- 
tween the multifarious sources of films 
and the ultimate consumer, the school. 
Its real function as a school department 
is to send for films, as for other materials, 
and with teachers to arrange for their 
previewing and evaluation in terms of 
their usefulness to the school. In addi- 
tion, the library’s function is to handle 
the mechanics of lending them to the 
various classes and to see that they are 
returned in good condition. A system of 
distribution for films comparable to that 
of the California county library service 
to schools is recommended. 

Marguerite Kirk, Board of Education 
Library, Newark, N. J.—Film and book. 

Summary of the types of materials 
available to schools, and ways in which 
the school library can cooperate with 
teachers in securing information, order- 
ing, arranging for previews, and provid- 
ing appropriate bibliographic materials. 


Motion Pictures and Propaganda 


Propaganda — Good and Bad — for 
Democracy—by Clyde R. Miller and 
Louis Minsky, Institute for Propa- 
ganda Analysis, N.Y.C. — Survey 
Graphic, 28:706-20 November, 1939 


In the section on “Movies and Propa- 
gandizing” (pp. 716-18) the following 
important questions are suggested for 
movie-goers, as a guide to determining 
the extent to which movies reflect life 
in a democracy : 

1. What are the assumptions about 
life and human nature on which 
this film rests? 

2. What values or goals do the char- 
acters in the play consider im- 


portant ? 

3. Do we think that they are im- 
portant? 

4. Is this film a defense of things as 
they are? 


5. Is it an argument for change? 

6. Were the problems of the char- 
acters remote from contemporary 
conditions or were they closely re- 
lated to the realities of today? 

7. Were the relationships between 
the characters on the screen tra- 
ditional ? 

8. Would they be acceptable? 

9. Who wants us to think this way? 


10. What are his interests, and do they 
coincide with the interests of our- 
selves, of most Americans ? 


Richard Lewis, co-author with Helen 
Rand Miller of “Film and School” and 
Howard Dietz, Hollywood producer, dis- 
cuss this problem. The reader is also re- 
ferred to an article in the Christian Cen- 
tury for June 21, 1939 in which some 16 
organizations are reported to be working 
in Hollywood to strengthen and extend 
democracy in American life. 


The Movie Picture in the Public Schools 

by Douglas Fairbanks, Jr.—National 

Elementary Principal, 19:27-31 Oc- 
tober, 1939 


Last year the motion picture in- 
dustry in the U. S. produced a total of 
346 feature films. Those 346 films had a 
definite effect on the daily thoughts of 
millions of people, for unquestionably 
the motion picture is one of the most 
powerful media for the dissemination of 
an idea that has ever been placed in the 
hands of man. 

How far should motion pictures con 
scientiously venture into the field of 
propaganda? Films are being made today 
in other nations which are concerned 
mainly with praising certain other forms 
of government. The motion picture the- 
ater in those nations is almost entirely 
devoted, under government supervision 
to telling the audience that it is quite 
the happiest audience on the face of the 
earth. In democratic nations, on the 
other hand, the audience itself is the con- 
trolling influence. If the audience wants 
the social order examined, the films will 
examine it. If the audience seeks criti- 
cism, the films will criticize. 

So far the motion picture industry in 
the U. S. has made only a few tentative 
moves in the direction of obvious propa- 
ganda, with “The Case for Democracy” 
as its theme. While the analysis of public 
opinion of these films has not been com- 
pleted yet, it is important to note that 
some of the best pictures in recent 
months and some of the most entertain- 
ing as well have been based on historic 
incidents which in themselves serve to 
emphasize the merits of democracy. There 
is a line, for instance, in one of these 
films, “Man of Conquest,” which draws 
applause. The movie Andrew Jackson 
says to the movie Sam Houston, “Don’t 
ever forget that this is still the only 
country where a man can give the Presi- 
dent a good cussing out and the only 
thing the President can do is cuss right 
back or go fishing.” 

It is entirely possible, however, that 
motion pictures, emphasizing our virtues 
and ignoring our shortcomings would in 
the end defeat their very purpose. The 
time would come when even the truth 
would be suspected. It is up to the actor 
and the playwright to interpret char- 
acters and events; it is up to the actor and 
playwright to interpret changing world 
conditions. The only way a responsible 
actor or playwright can do this is to 
listen to the voice of public opinion and 
be guided bv its trend. 

The National Education Association, 
more than any other single body, has a 
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direct interest in the kind of motion 
pictures made today. 


Source Materials 


Sources of Information and Materials 
in Audio-visual Education for Teach- 
ers of English—Conducted by Walter 
Ginsberg—English Journal (Secondary 
Edition), beginning December, 1939 


Visual Aids that Are Free or Inex- 
pensive — compiled by Lili Heimers, 
July, 1939. 13 pp. mimeo. Available 
from State Teachers College Library, 
Montclair, N. J., for 15c. 

This list is limited to material which 
has been obtained for this college but 
is valuable in suggesting to teachers the 
wide range of visual aids available in 
the form of maps, pictures, charts, 
posters, pamphlets, and industrial ex- 
hibits, and sources for such material. 


Films on War and American Neutrality 

Motion Picture Project, American 

Council on Education, Washington, 
D. C. 48 pp. mimeo. 1939. 25c. 

An annotated bibliography of twelve 
selected 16mm. sound motion pictures 
dealing with backgrounds of the pres 
ent war situation and American neutral- 
ity. Presents first some general sug- 
gestions on methods of using films in 
the classroom, then discusses some of 
the general issues illustrated by the films, 
and their relation to current events. The 
bulletin is divided into three sections: 
events leading to the present European 
war, the war situation in the Orient, 
and the machinery of peace and Ameri 
can neutrality. Each section contains 
detailed description of the content of the 
films, appraisals of the films, a series of 
critical questions which may be used 
as a basis of discussion, and a selected 
bibliography of references. The pro 
ducer and distributors of each film are 
listed. 


Bulletin to Schools, N.Y.S. Department 
of Education. Sources of information 
on school films. 26:48-9 October, 1939 


School Progress (Canada’s National 
School Magazine) What’s new in 
educational films. November, 1939 


Visual Aids Digest, 1939. Published 
annually by the New Jersey Visual 
Education Association. 


Articles by teachers and supervisors 
in New Jersey give some idea of the 
intense activity in this field in that state. 
It is reported in the preface by Dr. 
Walter F. Robinson, president, that at 
the recent convention of N. J. teachers 
in Atlantic City, about 2,000 people at- 
tended the visual aids meetings. Three 
regional meetings were attended by a 
total of about 1400, with many meetings 
held in other sections unreported as to 
attendance. The membership has grown 
by 700 in a single year! 
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National Board of Review says: . plenty to please 
those who enjoy nature pictures, particularly youngsters.” 


KING OF THE SIERRAS with Rex, the wild horse. 


16 mm §8-0-F 
Write for free sound (or silent) 16 mm rental film catalogue. 


LEWIS FILM SERVICE, 105 East First St. 


Wichita, Kansas 











Sound Film Experiment 


(Concluded from page 360) 


test was given a numerical value of eight and one 
half. The following three questions illustrate the type 
of questions asked in this test. 

(1) The growth of transportation has had no effect 
on growth of industry. 

(2) Living conditions became better when trans 
portation improved. 

(3) The world of tomorrow has no problems to 
solve regarding transportation methods already in use. 

Tables 2, 3, 4 and 5 show the average numerical 
scores received by the control and visual groups at 
the beginning and end of the experiment, and the pet 
cent of gain for each group in the four weeks’ experi 
mental period for the following tests ; vocabulary, word 
recognition, fact test, and attitude test. 


TABLE II 
Comparison of Results of Vocabulary Test 


*Average Score *Average Score Per cent Gain 4 


Group at Beginning at End Weeks’ Period 
Control 13 PAs 76% 
Visual 12 40 233% 
*Maximum score possible—50 

TABLE III 


Comparison of Results of Word Recognition Test 


*Average Score *Average Score Per cent Gain 4 


Group at Beginning at End Weeks’ Period 
Control 6 14 133% 
Visual 6 16 166% 


*Maximum score possible 50 


TABLE IV 
Comparison of Results of Fact Test 


*Average Score *Average Score Per cent Gain 4 


Group at Beginning at End Weeks’ Period 
Control 34 57 68% 
Visual 36 86 139% 
*Maximum score possible—100 

TABLE V 


Comparison of Results of Attitude Test 


*Average Score *Average Score Per cent Gain 4 


Group at Beginning at End Weeks’ Period 
Control 37 50 35% 
Visual 33 75 27% 


*Maximum score possible—100 

All objective evidence obtained from a comparison 
of percentage gains in test scores very decidedly indi 
cates the positive value of using the sound film in 
teaching a unit in social studies to pupils who are 
lacking in ability to do school work. In addition to the 
actual test results of the experiment, there was in the 
visual group a noticeable improvement in interest, at 
tendance, and ability in self expression 
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School Selectroslide 
Projects Your Film Slides Perfectly 
by REMOTE CONTROL! 


OR classroom or auditorium, 

Selectroslide, automatic 
slide changer, projects your 
35mm natural color or black- 
and-white film slides up to 
any size. Changes slides auto- 
matically by remote control. 
No assistant is necessary. 
Error in projection is impos- 
sible. There is no scratching 
—no splicing of film slides as 
in film strips. Selectroslide is 
excellent for lecturing and for 
study talks. 





Write for descriptive catalogue 


SPINDLER & SAUPPE INC. 


86 Third Street, San Francisco 








Branch Office: 811 West 7th St., Los Angeles 


ee) 
CHECK LIST OF FILMS 


that should be shown in every school. 





These 16MM sound film features possess out- 
standing educational and entertainment merit. 
They are deserving of first consideration in your 
program planning for the coming semester. 


GRAND ILLUSION 
DRAKE THE PIRATE 
JANE EYRE 
UNDER THE BIG TOP 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 
OLIVER TWIST 
WILLIAM TELL 
LIFE and LOVES of BEETHOVEN 
BAREFOOT BOY 
LITTLE MEN 
LUCK of ROARING CAMP 
ROMANCE of the LIMBERLOST 


Send for Free Catalog of over 1500 
Entertainment and Educational Subjects 


(Ask fer brochure ‘TELEVISION IN THE SCHOOL'') 








WALTER O.GUTLOHN ic. 


35 West 45th Street Dept. E-12 New York, N. Y. 
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The Federal Film 


“Words (and Pictures) That Won the War” 


HOSE interested in the history and use of the 

motion picture and photograph in a great emer- 
gency should by all means read “Words That Won 
the War”, an exposition on how the Committee on 
Public Information under George Creel mobilized pub- 
lic opinion during the World War. This book, one 
of the most exciting of our time, was written by Dr. 
James R. Mock and Cedric Larson, who based their 
research on the Creel Committee files in the National 
Archives. 

While all schoolmen will find the entire book an 
indispensable contribution to the history of a hectic 
period, visual educators will find particular interest 
in the chapter “A Barrage of Film; Mobilizing the 
Movies.” This chapter covers the movie activities of 
the Committee on Public Information and _ includes 
also a discussion of the use of slides and still photo- 
graphs. 

Dr. Mock, on the staff of the National Archives and 
formerly professor of history at Findlay College, 
Ohio, and Mr. Larson, formerly on the Library of 
Congress staff, now with the War Department, have 
done a scholarly job of reviewing the work of the 
CPI and presenting it at a most propitious time. The 
book covers the domestic scene with a discussion of 


Edited by Arch A. Mercey 
Assistant Director, U. S. Film Service, 


Washington, D. C. 


the famous “four minute men,” the movies, press, 
use of scholars and the schools, and propaganda efforts 
among the foreign born and in the ranks of labor 
and capital. On the foreign front the CPI operated in 
allied territory, in neutral countries, and even crossed 
the enemy lines. The chapters on the CPI and Russia 
and the CPI and Mexico are particularly pertinent. 

The CPI Division of Films had five distinct func- 
tions: 

1. “Cooperation with photographers: of the Signal 
Corps and the Navy in preparing and handling 
pictures they had taken. 

Writing of scenarios and the issuance of permits 


i) 


for commercial films about government work. 

3. Production of the documentary films made en- 
tirely by the CPI, most of which were finished 
after the armistice. 

+. Distribution and promotion of war films whether 

taken by our own government, the Allies or pri 

vate producers. 

Cooperation with the Foreign Film Division in 

the export of pictures to CPI agents abroad.” 
The CPI cameramen and the Signal Corps made a 

number of short subjects which were designed to be 

Typical of this group 

“The Spirit of 1917”; 

“Men Who Are Doing 


cst 


theatrically non-competitive. 
were: “Ready for the Fight” 
“Women’s Part in the War” ; 


























Give Pictures 


GREAT MASTERS 


The finest pictures for your 


classrooms, corridors and offices. 





FREE EXHIBITIONS 


Write for complete details and reser- 
vation date 

Spring Schedules being made up 
NOW. 


THE COLONIAL ART COMPANY 
*World’s Largest Picture House’ 




















~ Hencke—Windmills of Holland—15x19—$4.00. Framed $12.50 


Chicago Oklahoma City 
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Things”; “The Conquest of the Air”; “Labor's P 
in Democracy’s War” and many others 

The first of the CPI’s feature pictures was “Pers! 
ing’s Crusaders” (seven reels). Later came “America’s 
Answer” “Under Four Flags” (five 


(five reels): 


reels), a series of four two-reelers and “Our Colored 
Fighters” for Negro audiences. 

The movie industry underwrote the cost of a series 
of one-reelers on subjects in which the Government 
Paramount-Br: 


Nothing Can 


Insurance Cor 


was interested. Some of these wert 
Pictograph’s “Keep "Em Singing and 
Lick ’Em”: “I Run the Biggest Life 
pany on Earth”; Pathe’s “S 

of the Nation” and “Feeding the Fighter’ ; Universal’ 
“Reclaiming the Soldier’s Duds’; “The Americar 
Indian Gets Into the War Game”; C. L. 
“There Shall Be No Cripples”; “It’s An 

Ke 


Solving the Farm Proble: 


Chester’s 


Engineet 


War”; “Finding and Fixing the remy’: “‘All the 
Comforts of Home”; “The College for Camp Cooks” 
etc. 

“Pershing’s Crusaders” and “America’s Answer” 
had 4000 bookings and the “Official War Review’ 
propaganda film by the English, French and Italian 


governments had 7000. For some of the pictures the 
CPI made charges and as a result the eight pictures 
sales, totalled 


or series, together with miscellaneous 
$852,744.39. 

The greatest of all the “hate’’ films, “The 
Beast of Berlin”, 
impression, and this film was later the 


Kaiser, the 
privately produced, made a strong 
subject of a 
parody “The Geezer of Berlin”. 


“*4 
] 
i 


A Department of Slides under the Film Divisio: 


made sets of slides available to schools, churches. et 

at 15 cents a set. “The Ruined Churches of France’”’ 
“Building A Bridge of Ships to Pershing” ; ‘To Berlin 
Via the Air “Making thi 


Army” were among the 700 sets prepared 


Route’, and \merican 
George F. 
Zook, formerly Commissioner of Education ‘turned out 
nine new series which were issued in editions of 100 
sets each.” 

All slides and films mentioned in this article wer 
and are not availabl 


made for wartime us now. 
The subjects listed heretofore indicate the wide front 
on which the CPI and movie industry advanced 


their effort to mobilize the public through the motion 


picture. It must be remembered that the films wer 
all silent and both film and projection standards wer« 
far below those of today. newsreel 

lately by the 
French have their own propaganda 
called ‘The 


America a pictu1 


Contemporary 


have been showing pictures “passed 
censor” and the 
Britain has made a featur 
Wings”. In | ir ing 
shown called “‘Beasts of Berlin’’, originally titled “‘Hit 
ler, the Beast of Berlin”. \nd so the effort to w 


public favor in wartime continues. 


reel, while 


Lion Has is being 


No information on the use of the motion picture 
ling Mock and Lat 
account. So important were the movies in the propa 
ganda campaign of the World War that the 
might well have called their book “Words and Pictur 
That Won the War”. It 


chapter on “Scholars and the Schools” will be e1 


complete without rea 


might be added that ( 
> 


lightening in its illustration of how the educators par 
ticipated in significant fashion with the CPI. 
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BY ATTACHING 


AMPLIFIER AND 
ADDITIONAL 
SPEAKERS 








TO ACHIEVE THESE MAJOR |__2oeee 
16MM ADVANCEMENTS . 


Model 40 VICTOR Animato- 
phone with Add-A-Unit features 
is one of the finest teaching tools 
ever presented. Now one 16mm 
projector serves both classroom 
and large auditorium require- 
ments — as well as both Silent 
and Sound Film. And only VICTOR has abso‘ute 
Film-Protection. Model 40 Complete, ready to oper- 
ate priced at $295.00. Write today for new VICTOR 
Catalog and list of school applications. No 
obligation. 





30 STUDENTS 











3,000 STUDENTS 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH 
CORPORATION 
DEPT. D-1, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Throughout the World 





Distributors 
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"Life in a 


Denedictine Monastery” 








The Benedictine Order con- 
tinues a method of life un- 
changed since Medieval 
times. Their daily routine 
is a page from the 11th 
Century performed with 
great simplicity. Famous 
Gregorian chants @ Design and illumination of 
ancient manuscripts @ Fashioning of churchly 
vestments are among outstanding scenes. 



















An unusual film for studies of the Middle Ages 
3 reels - - - - 16mm sound only 


PICTORIAL FILMS, INC. 


1650 Broadway 






















WE HAVE MOVED TO LARGER QUARTERS! 


THE MANSE LIBRARY 
1521 DANA AVENUE CINCINNATI, OHIO 
16 MM SOUND FILMS 


Over 100 Selected Pictures. A card will bring 
our catalog. 








MAKE YOUR OWN 


TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


For Screen Projection 
USE RADIO MATS 
on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 

Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc. 


1819 Broadway, Dept. V, New York City 














16MM. SOUND ON FILM 


for 
RENT—EXCHANGE—SALE 
A few of our Large Catalogue of 
RENTAL SUBJECTS 


WILD INNOCENCE * LOST JUNGLE *% GIRL OF THE 
LIMBERLOST * KEEPER OF THE BEES * I CONQUER 
THE SEA * MILLION DOLLAR BABY * IN OLD SANTA 
FE * MAN’S BEST FRIEND * OH YEAH * HEARTS OF 
HUMANITY * BLACK GOLD * STRANGERS OF THE 
EVENING * CITY LIMITS * HANDICAP *% KLONDIKE 
*® HIGH GEAR * PARDON MY GUN * YOUNG DYNAMITE 
% LAST OF THE WARRENS * WILDERNESS MAIL * 
KENTUCKY BLUE STREAK x all PETER B. KYNE’S sub- 
jects; all RICHARD TALMADGE and RIN TIN TIN, Jr. 
subjects: all TOM TYLER, JACK PERRIN and JACK HOXIE 
WESTERNS; all FRED SCOTT’S MUSICAL WESTERNS. 


Altogether 300 Features and 600 Shorts 
from which to pick your programs 


Not Ome Mediocre Picture in Our Library 
Film Rental Catalogue— Film Sale Catalogue 


Write for them 


CINE CLASSIC LIBRARY 


1041 JEFFERSON AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











CHECK LIST (< 


Fifty Foreign Language Features and 
Foremost Documentaries Selected for Cin- 
ema Appreciation, Foreign Language and 
Social Studies. 16mm Sound Films—Rent and 
Sale. List Available, Free Upon Request. 


GARRISON FILMS sew vor cir 
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Conference on Film Distribution 


The Association of School Film Libraries sponsored 
a national conference of educators and producers and 
distributors of educational motion pictures in New 
York City, October 5 and 6, to consider ways and 
means of improving film distribution to educational 
institutions. Twenty-three states were represented by 
the 52 persons present. Some of the topics discussed 
were: distribution areas served by various film li- 
braries; development of regional depositories among 
film libraries for Government films; city and county 
libraries ; types of films to be distributed by the As- 
sociation. and those which should be left to commercial 
distribution ; the function of the Association of School 
Film Libraries in relation to individual, state and 
university film libraries. Progress was made in bring- 
ing together into closer understanding and actual dis- 
tribution arrangements between the university film 
distributors and Teaching Film Custodians for the 
distribution through school libraries of the Hollywood 
short subjects recently made available to education. 

The Association’s officers were re-elected for a sec- 
ond term. The President is J. A. Wardlaw, Atlanta, 
Georgia; the Vice-President, Boyd B. Rakestraw, 
serkeley, California; and the Executive Director, 
Fanning Hearon. The Executive Committee is com- 
posed of Mr. Wardlaw, Mr. Rakestraw, Charles F. 
Hoban, Jr., Washington, D. C., John A. Hollinger, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Paul C. Reed, Rochester, N. Y. 
Other members of the Board are: Harold C. Bauer, 
Winona, Minn., Lee W. Cochran, Iowa City, and J. E. 
Hansen, Madison, Wis. 

Action was taken by the Association’s Board of 
Directors, making the National Film Society of Can- 
ada the official affiliate of the Association. The Film 
Society is a non-profit organization with a membership 
of educational institutions cooperating to promote the 
educational use of motion pictures in Canada, and re- 
ceives financial support from the Rockefeller Founda 
tion. 


State Meetings 

The Visual Instruction Section of the Ohio Educa 
tion Association will meet Saturday, January 6, 1940, 
at 9:45 A. M. in the State Office Building at Columbus. 
President W. C. Dyer will preside. Demonstrations 
will be given in the making of crayon and ink home 
made glass lantern slides, and in the production of 
35mm Kodachrome film picture transparencies. Public 
Relations films produced by schools will be shown and 
discussed. The program will close with general re 
marks by B. A. Aughinbaugh, State Director of Visual 
Education. 

+ ® 

Visual Education played a part in the annual meet- 
ing of the Missouri State Teachers Association in St. 
Louis, November 15-18. A _ discussion group on 
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otes 


Science and Visual Aids met Friday morning, the 17th, 
under the chairmanship of Alma B. Rogers, Director 
of Visual Education, St. Louis County Schools. In 
cluded in the afternoon Department Programs was on 
on Visual Education, which featured demonstrations 
of pupil-made slides, exhibits and projects 


Report on Southern Conference 


The annual Southern Conference on Audio-Visual 
Education has become recognized as one of the major 
factors acting to promote the growth of visual and 
radio education in the South. The 1939 Conference, 
held at the Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia, Thurs 
day, Friday, and Saturday, November 16, 17, and 18, 
carried on the high standards set by the programs of 
the two previous Conferences. 
highlights of the program includes: 

The continuous showing of new educational motion 


A rapid review of the 


picture films which occupied the entire afternoon Thurs 
day, and was enthusiastically received by an audience 
of several hundred persons. 
ning on “The Location and Use of Visual Materials in 
the Environment” by Dr. Walter D. Cocking, Dean, 
College of Education, University of Georgia; and “The 
Contribution of Radio to the American Home” by Miss 
Alma _ Kitchell, National 

Addresses Friday morning on “Filmslides as an Edu- 
cational Aid” by Mr. Theo. R. Wright, Chairman of 
Visual Education, Birmingham, Alabama, Public 
Schools ; “Successful Methods of Using Films” by Dr. 
Charles F. Hoban, Jr., Director, Motion Picture Proj 
ect, American Council on Education; and “Planning 
Films for the Public Welfare” by Dr. Alice V. Keliher, 
Chairman, Commission on Human Relations, Pro 


Addresses Thursday eve 


Broadcasting Company. 


gressive Education Association. 
Specialized 


forums Friday afternoon on 
“Radio, Sound, and Recording Problems,” “Problems 
of Projection and Visual Aids” and “ 
the School and Community.” Following the forums, 
addresses on “Evaluation and Integration of Educa 
tional Motion Pictures” by Mr. Floyde E. Brooker, 
Assistant Director, Motion Picture Project, American 
Council on Education; and “Teaching Speech by Ra 
dio” by Mr. Lester L. Hale, Assistant Professor of 
Education, University of Florida. 


group 


Photography in 


Addresses Friday evening on “Recent Developments 
in Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction” by Dr. Ells 
worth C. Dent, Director, Educational Department, 
RCA Manufacturing Company; and “How to Use 
Radio” by Mr. Kenneth G. Bartlett, Director Radio 
Workshop, Syracuse University. 

On Saturday morning’s program, a report and dis 
cussion of teacher-student motion picture production, 
conducted by Dr. Charles F. Hoban, Jr., and Mr. 
Floyde E. Brooker; an address on “New Values in 
Maps and Globes” by E. S. Sell, University of Geor- 

(Concluded on page 383) 
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Spencer 


now brings 


GREATER 
BRILLIANCE 


‘ to your screen 


from 2"x 2” slides 


THREE MODELS: 100-WATT © 200-WATT ® 300-WATT* 


Ty priLuiaNce of screen results, Spencer Model 
MK Delineascopes surpass all previous standards 
in the moderate priced field. 


Due to exceptional optical efficiency, the ratings 
of these projectors — 100-watt, 200-watt and 300- 
watt —would lead you to underestimate the true 
volume of illumination which reaches the screen. 
Only an actual demonstration in the classroom or 
auditorium can reveal how brilliantly the full 
quality of your slides is magnified and projected. 


Optical and mechanical features of design in all 
three models provide full protection against damage 
to films—either black and white or color. 


We have just published a new folder fully illus- 
trating these instruments. Write Dept. Z12 for 


your copy " 


*300-watt model equipped with cooling fan unit. 


Spencer Lens Company 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
MICROTOMES 


PHOTOMICROGRAPHIC PENCER mary tng 
EQUIPMENT pUTAL SPECTROMETERS 
MICROSCOPES PROJECTORS 
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Yn and for the Classroom 


Conducted by Wilber Emmert 


Director Visual Education, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


A Geography Vocabulary Experiment 


With—and Without—the Use of Visual Aids 


O DETERMINE how much more effective vocabu- 

lary teaching which employs various visual aids is 
over instruction which makes use of few or no visual 
aids, I conducted an extended experiment in 4B 
Geography Vocabulary. 

A test was first devised which covered thirty-nine 
words needed in the vocabulary of each child to enable 
the child to adequately interpret the geography read- 
ing material of the grade. This test was given as a 
diagnostic step before any lessons covering the course 
were taught. The teacher retained the papers for refer- 
ence and guidance of teaching. 


The words covered by the test were: 


jungle, current, tributary, main stream, upstream, down- 
stream, navigable, strait, bay, seaport, nomads, blubber, 
kayak, harpoon, rapids, mouth, iceberg, glacier, pack-ice, 
igloo, tupik, sledge, source, desert, goat, elephant, hippo- 





“One year-6 times a week 


without interruption or mechanical 


replacement. A HOLMES Portable 
Sound-on-Film Projector transported over 
rough, mountainous roads — voltage 85 
to 150, and encountering both A.C. and 
direct current . . . 16 foot picture at 
100 feet when used with HOLMES 
Portable Arc Lamp.” 


That's the kind of 


experience reports 
that makes — 


Once a HOLMES, 
Always a HOLMES 
Projector Customer. 
























Write for 
Catalog, 
Prices 
and nearest 
dealer. 





Holmes Projector 
Company 


1813 Orchard Street 
CHICAGO 


16 mm Portable, 
Mazda or Arc Lamp. 


35 mm Portable, 
Mazda or Arc Lamp. 


35 mm Imperial 
for Auditoriums. 


potamus, umiak, walrus, caribou, oasis, peninsula, palm- 
tree, teapoy, caravan, cold caps, isthmus, seal, sheep. 

The I. Q. of each child was then secured from office 
records of previous tests. The entire class was then 
divided into two groups, each containing an equal 
number of children with high, average, and low in- 
telligence, and each group having a combined total of 
ninety-three points scored on the pre-study test. 

During the semester both experimental groups used 
the same text and supplementary books, both covered 
the same units of study, and both received the same 
time and attention of the teacher. The only difference 
lay in the fact that the Non-Visual Aids Group was 
given very few visual aids, other than those accompany- 
ing the books used. 

The other group, the Visual Aids Section, was given 
much visual material. The following types of visual 
aids were used to teach the thirty-nine words; the 
number of words with which each was employed being 
indicated by the figure in parentheses: 

Textbook pictures (37), other pictures (38), slides 
(31), motion pictures (16), dioramas (8), models 
(29), experiments (7), school journey (14), original 
drawings and slides (33), dramatics (23), maps (14). 

Textbook pictures were carefully studied by both 
sections. The Visual Aids Group studied mounted 
and unmounted still pictures, professionally made 
slides, motion pictures, dioramas (desert scenes and 
jungle scenes), and made models, drawings, maps and 
slides, performed experiments, took school journeys 
(to river, to animal parade), and dramatized many of 
the words. Chalk drawings, made on the room floor, 
permitted much impromptu dramatization. 
enjoy “acting”, and the results from this method seem 
quite effective. Teachers use it too seldom. 

Finaily, the same test which had been given in Sep- 
tember was repeated in December. 


Children 


Table A compares 





TABLE A 
Possible Total Total Net Per Cent 
Point Pre-Study Post-Study Gain Of Gain 
Score Score Score Of Points From Study 





Visual Aids Groups: 


585 93 479 386 66.0% 
Non-Visual Aids Groups: 
585 93 349 256 43.8% 


Net difference between groups: 
0 0 130 


130 22.2% 





























December, 1939 


the results of the two methods of teaching, the visual 


aids method being much more successful. The Visual 
Aids Section scored a total net gain of 130 points 
more than the net gain scored by the Non-Visual Aids 
Group, or an average of 9-plus points higher per child. 
Figured on a per cent basis, the use of visual aids 
proved 22.2 per cent more effectual on the average 
than teaching done with little use of visual aids. 


No study was made of the time element, but it was 
apparent during the experiment that the use of visual 
aids is a real economy of time. 

In conclusion, a 22.2 per cent increase in efficiency 
certainly justifies the recognition of a visual aids pro 
gram as an essential part of the regular school program. 
Any teacher can obtain similar results, but many do 
not. What many teachers — myself included — long 
have needed has been education in visual instruction. It 
should be required of all beginning teachers and urged 
upon all who are not beginners. 


= 
: - 
B) 
= 


Club Activities and Visual Aids 


EVERAL large colored pictures of airplanes and 

a large wall map of important world air routes 
(free from H. J. Heinz Co.) placed on the bulletin 
board one day aroused the interest of a group of boys 
(ages 12-14). An aviation club was organized and 
a part of the school room became the Mid-West Air- 
liner Hangar. Books of every kind related to avia 
tion were collected for the aviation library 
of planes, flying fields, factories, aviators, and every 


Pictures 


thing related to air activity were collected for a scrap 
book. News items were posted on the “airways” bul 
letin board. 

One section of the hangar became a factory for the 
building of model planes—shelf and flying types. Mod 
els of many planes were constructed. Later these flying 
models were tried out in a nearby open field. Kodak 
pictures were taken of the planes, hangar and various 
activities of the club. These pictures became a part 
of the permanent record of the aviation club. 

The club initiated a trip to the St. Louis Municipal 
Airport, where they saw planes, the control room, 
landing, refueling and take off of transcontinental 
planes, parachutes and their manipulation, and various 
hangars. Club members had rides in planes and pilots 
explained the instrument panel. The members se 
cured information concerning training for aviation of 
ficials and_ pilots. 

Lantern slide programs (slides made by club mem 
bers) have been presented to Social Studies Classes. 
For several club meetings films of related interests 
were shown. These films included mineral and manu 


facturing processes, geographical features along air 


routes and adventures into science. The aim of the 
club at present is to be able to make a moving picture 
film of their club activities for a school movie. Interest 
and enthusiasm increases from meeting to meeting. 


Washington Gr 


1s 


FRIEDA ZIMMERMAN 


Washinator 
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16MM. Sound Picture 
LOUIS PASTEUR 


THE BENEFACTOR 
Rental $3.50 per Day 


A vivid presentation of the life of the 
famous French scientist, including his 
struggle against the prejudices of or- 
ganized medical men; the first rabies 
treatment of boy bitten by mad dog; 
a complete resume of his scientific ac- 
complishments and his final recogni- 
tion by men of science. 

2 REELS 


Send for catalog of educational 
and recreational films. 


AUDIO-FILM LIBRARIES 


661 Bloomfield Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. 



















2 REELS 


i6MM. SOUND FILM 
OUTRIGHT SALES 
Exclusively by 


PICTORIAL FILMS, Inc. 


1650 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


LOUIS 


PASTEUR 
THE 
BENEFACTOR 















ALL NEW—16MM. SOUND PICTURES 
“KING of the SIERRAS" 


Fighting Wild Stallions in an Epic Drama of the Last of the Mustangs 
—Starring REX King of Wild Horses and SHEIK the Wonder Horse. 
6 reels— l6mm. Sound Film 


2-Reel Action Westerns 


A series of (8) l6mm. Sound Films with WALLY WALES, AL HOXIE, 
BUFFALO BILL, JR., FRANKLIN FARNUM and SILVER KING. 





Catalogue on Request 


POST PICTURES CORP. 
723 - 7th Ave. New York City 








General Science, 11 rolls, $20 
Principles of Physics, 7 rolls, $12 
FILM Principles of Chemistry, 8 rolls, $14 
SLIDES — Fundamentals of Biology, 4 rolls, $9 


Order on approval or send for free folder and sample 


VISUAL SCIENCES, Suffern, New York 


35 mm. 











In Our 


great 20th ANNIVERSARY Catalog 
you will find listed over 
3500 motion pictures 
for every educational and 
entertainment need 
16mm Silent 
16mm Sound 
8mm Silent 


Our Rental Rates 


are greatly reduced on many films. 
Many 16mm sound subjects avail- 
able for less than $1.00 per reel. 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 
28 E. EIGHTH STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 
2402 WEST SEVENTH STREET LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Curient Film SVewrs 


Audio Film Libraries, 661 Bloomfield 
Avenue, Bloomfield, N. J., have is- 
sued the following news notice: 
Louis Pasteur, the Benefactor, a new 

two-reel film, is available for rental 
or sale in 16mm sound. The picture 
portrays the life of the famous French 
scientist including his struggle against 
the prejudices of the French Academy 
of Medicine. It shows the famous ex- 
periment with rabies including the first 
injection given to a boy bitten by a 
mad dog and includes a resume of his 
scientific accomplishments, his final 
triumphs and the eventual world wide 
recognition of his benefactions to man- 
kind. 

Rentals are available from Audio- 
Film Libraries while Pictorial Film 
Libraries of 1650 Broadway, New York 
City, handle exclusively all sales of 
this subject. 


Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 35 W. 45th 
Street, New York City, offer the fol- 
lowing new releases for rental or 
sale: 

Warning—3 reels, 16mm sound. A 
British documentary film showing what 
happens during and after an air raid 
on a typical British city, portraying 
defense measures used, destruction 
caused by the air raid; first aid to the 
injured and the task of restoration. 

An Apple a Day—1 reel, in color, 16 
mm silent. A study of large scale apple 
growing showing the pruning, spraying 
and grafting of trees, and, finally, pack- 
ing and all other operations necessary 
to prepare the fruit for delivery to the 
consumer. 

A Study of Spring Wild Flowers —1 
reel, 16 mm silent. Color picture of 
such spring wild flowers as the early 
marsh marigold and skunk cabbage, 
the violet, hepatica, arbutus, lady slip- 
per and many others. 

L’Ile D’Orleans —1 reel, in color, 16 
mm silent. A camera trip through this 
historic island off Quebec showing 
quaint native customs, industries and 
architecture. 


Eastin 16mm. Pictures Co., Davenport, 
Iowa, have secured the exclusive 
l6mm rights on the following two 
feature productions, which are avail- 
able for rental only: 

Romance and Riches —8 reels — with 
Cary Grant and Mary Brian. From E. 
Phillips Oppenheim’s best seller, “The 
Amazing Quest of Mr. Ernest Bliss,” 
which tells the story of how a young 
millionaire, bored with life, goes to 
work incognito to win a wager and 
finds love and happiness. 

Renfrew on the Great White Trail 
—6 reels—with James Newill, Terry 
Walker and Silver King, the Wonder 
Dog. Based on Laurie York Erskine’s 
Mounted Police story, “Renfrew Rides 
North.” 


Post Pictures, 723 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, announce the addi- 
tion of two new 16mm sound pictures : 


King of the Sierras, a 6-reel epic 
drama produced by Grand National, 
and a series of eight 2-reel all star 
westerns. “King of the Sierras” is a 
simple story of wild horses on the plains 
told by Uncle Hank, a philosophical 
old ranger to Sammy, a little orphaned 
boy. 


American League of Professional Base- 
ball Clubs, 310 S. Michigan Bldg., 
Chicago, will have ready for distribu- 
tion beginning January 1, 1940: 
Touching All Bases—4 reels, 16mm 

and 35mm sound. Gives fundamentals 

of play and highlights of the past base- 
ball season, showing American League 
stars in their various positions. Slow 
motion shots on pitching, fielding, base 
running, batting. A sequence of the Hall 
of Fame ceremonies taken at Coopers- 
town, New York, the birthplace of the 
game. Free except for transportation 
charges. Co-sponsor for the picture is 
Kellogg Company of Battle Creek, Mich. 


Lewis Jacobs, 122 West 6ist Street, 
New York City, author of the forth- 
coming book, “The Rise of the Ameri- 
can Film,” has just completed: 

Tree Trunk to Head—3 reels, 16mm 
silent. Presents the noted sculptor Chaim 
Gross, at work in his studio, showing 
the creative and technical processes in- 
volved in producing a wood sculpture 
and emphasizing the human side of the 
artist. Entertainment is combined with 
enlightenment. Available for rental or 
purchase. . 


Bailey Film Service, 1651 Cosmo Street, 
Hollywood, Calif., is now ready with 
their new winter catalog of “Educa- 
tional Films of Merit” for classroom 
use. A rental library of selected films 
is also now offered by this firm, mak- 
ing available new prints at reason- 
able prices and with prompt service 
to all schools who prefer renting 
films, rather than purchasing. Both 
rental and sale catalogs are offered 
free to all persons requesting them 
from Bailey Film Service. 


Garrison Films Inc., 1600 Broadway, 
New York City, announces the avail- 
ability of its new 1940 comprehensive 
Check List of Foreign Language and 
American Documentary Films. The 
catalog features over fifty feature 
films in 16mm sound selected for 
meritorious production values and 
distinctive subject matter. Films by 
the master craftsmen of France, 
England, China, Mexico, Soviet Rus- 
sia, Poland, and other countries make 
up this new catalog. The motion pic- 
ture creations of noted independent 
American documentary directors oc- 
cupy a special section. Outstanding 
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productions by Jacques Feyder, Jean 
Renoir, Benoit-Levy, Pabst, Eisen- 
stein, Pudovkin, Dovzenko, Joris 
Ivens, Willard Van Dyke, Paul 
Strand, Pare Lorenz, Paul Rotha, and 
others are included. The list offers a 
good selection for courses in Cinema 
Appreciation, Foreign Language, 
Contemporary Art, and Sociology. 
Free copies of the catalog are avail- 
able to all non-theatrical institutions 
interested in better film programs. 


The DeVry Corporation, 1111 Armitage 
Avenue, Chicago, has just completed 
a plan whereby schools may rent 
or buy a modern motion picture sound 
projector and select their own films 
for a complete audio-visual educa- 
tion program. The total cost is but 
a trifle more than that formerly paid 
as rental on silent films alone. 


Write for free 1940 catalogue of 
Educational Films and literature describ- 
ing this unique service. 


Film Study Guide 


How Motion Pictures Move and Talk— 
3ell & Howell Co., 1801 Larchmont 
Ave., Chicago. 


We reviewed this Bell and Howell 
one-reel technical subject in our issue 
of February 1939. During the months 
elapsed since, reactions from the school 
field on its educational values have been 
interesting and significant. Some 2500 
replies have come back: from Colleges 
and Private Schools 7%, High Schools 
36%, Junior Highs 12%, Grade Schools 
37%, Social Agencies 8% (on entirely 
blank forms, without attempt at sponsor- 
influence through leading questions). 

The replies are signed by Superin- 
tendents 12%, Principals 30%, Teachers 
50%, Social Workers 8%, and show 
wide and unmistakable approval of the 
film. The chief adverse criticism is “too 
technical for lower grades,” yet Ele- 
mentary schools show the highest per- 
centage of use—which seems evidence 
that youngsters get much from the film 
despite technicalities which are beyond 
them. 

Bell and Howell have now taken an 
important step toward an expanded cir- 
culation program by preparing a “study 
guide” for the film which will prove a 
boon to teachers, thereby enhancing the 
picture’s value for their classes. It of- 
fers a wealth of detailed explanation, sug- 
gestions for use, synoptic bits of movie his- 
tory, italicized “new vocabulary” needed, 
and, above all, a complete reprint of the 
silent version’s sub-titles and the sound 
version’s spoken narrative. Such ample 
data enable the teacher to adapt the pic- 
ture accurately to both audience and 
occasion, and preferably for more than a 
single showing. NN. i. -&. 


Federal Art Project Film 


From Hand to Mouth—an educational 
film on the causes and prevention of 
bacillary dysentery produced by the Mo- 
tion Picture Production Unit of the 


(Concluded on page 382) 
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SEEING 
IS BELIEVING! 


No matter what the subject 
taught . . . the mind receives 
fullest significance, understands 
with greatest clarity — if the les- 
son has been conveyed by the eyes! 


YOU WILL EDUCATE BEST 
IF YOU EDUCATE 
PICTORIALLY! 





FOR ENTERTAINMENT, NO GREATER 
PICTURES ARE AVAILABLE 


SPIRIT OF CULVER— 

Jackie Cooper, Freddie Bartholomew 
YOU CAN'T CHEAT AN HONEST MAN— 

W. C. Fields, Edgar Bergen, Charlie McCarthy 
THREE SMART GIRLS GROW UP—Deanna Durbin 
THE FAMILY NEXT DOOR— 

Hugh Herbert, Joy Hodges 
EASE SIDE OF HEAVEN—Bing Crosby 
THAT CERTAIN AGE—Deanna Durbin 
EX-CHAMP—Victor McLaglen 
THE SUN NEVER SETS— 

Doug. Fairbanks, Jr., Basil Rathbone 
UNEXPECTED FATHER— 

"Sandy", Mischa Auer, Dennis O'Keefe 
WHEN TOMORROW COMES— 

Irene Dunne, Charles Boyer 
THE MIKADO— 

Kenny Baker, Jean Colin, Martin Green 








(and many others) 











Write to Universal's Non-Theatrical 
Department for further information 
regarding short and feature-length 
pictures, travelogues, cartoons 
and other motion pictures. 
CATALOGUE 16 


ad 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. 
CIRCLE 7-7100 
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The electrically operated Da-Lite Electrol Screen is ideal for auditoriums 

and large classrooms. It can be raised, lowered or stopped at any position 

by means of an electrical control placed anywhere desired. Available with 

Da-Lite Glass-Beaded or Mat White Surface in 14 standard sizes up to 
20° x 20° inclusive. 


q SCREENS 


ACCESSORIES 





Can Simplify Projection 
in Your Schools 


Wherever you plan to show pictures, there is 
a Da-Lite Screen with the right mounting, the 
right surface and of the right size to meet 
your requirements most efficiently. Da-Lite 
Sereens are easily set up and are easy to put 
in service, show the pictures at their best and 
have the strength and durability to withstand 
years of hard usage. 


THE DA-LITE 
PROJECTOR STAND 


Save confusion getting 
ready! Equip your school 
with Da-Lite projector 
stands which can _ be 
quickly set up anywhere 
and provide a convenient 
support for the projec- 
tor. Because they are ad- 
justable in height they 
permit projecting pic- 
tures above the heads of 
the audience. 


















Write for latest 48 page 
catalog on Da-Lite Screens 
and Accessories. It has val- 
uable information you need 
in choosing the right screens 
and equipment for your 
school. 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 


DEPT. 12ES, 2723 N. CRAWFORD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


a 
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WPA Federal Art Project, Photography 
Division. * 

Directed by Leo Seltzer and Elaine 
Basil and photographed by Mr. Seltzer, 
Supervisor of the Motion Picture Pro- 
duction Unit, this two-reel film was 
sponsored by The Bronx Hospital. The 
film presents a new direction in health 
education, making available to the gen- 
eral public information pertinent to bacil- 
lary dysentery, and showing what medi- 
cal science is doing for its prevention 
and what the community at large can do 
to eradicate its causes. It pictures the 
city as well as rural districts to show 
the conditions that breed dysentery. In- 
adequate sewage disposal, polluted drink- 
ing water, unsanitary food handling and 
substandard housing are all contributing 
causes. Methods of diagnosis and treat- 
ment and some of the modern equipment 
and the procedure used by medical science 
are shown in a section of the film devoted 
to the hospital’s role in the prevention 
of the disease. From Hand to Mouth 
stresses the responsibility of every per- 
son to protect himself against infection. 
Film Review 
Strange Birds of America — Universal 

Pictures Company, Inc., Rockefeller 

Center, New York City. 

Teachers do well to watch the long 
series of Universal’s “shorts” appearing 
regularly in theatres under the general 
title of “Going Places,” for issues 
equally usable for school purposes. <A 
recent release, entitled Strange Birds of 
America, is emphatically one of these. 

The “big bills” open the picture, the 
Toucan and Macaw, doing a very beaky 
and bloodless battle which the former 
wins by a decision. The Parokeets, 
familiar as the little “love birds” at 
county fairs, show bills smaller but still 
oversize and most efficient for “billing 
and cooing.” Then the Cormorants, both 
flightless and flying, with their enormous 
appetites for fish matched by their un- 
canny skill in catching them, display their 
original creations in the pirouetting love 
dance and in their amazing formation 
flying—the latter of which our military 
aviators strive to equal. The pouchy 
Pelicans are not as ungainly as they 
look, once they start their systematic 
food-hunts that end in unerring dives. 
And the young Cormorants and Pelicans 
both know where an unfailing food- 
supply awaits them—in the gullets of 
their parents—and they have free access 
to the pantry. 

Ducks of all kinds appear, and Cana- 
dian Geese, doing stop-overs on _ their 
long migrations, south, in lovely watery 
spots where fodd and fun are best. The 
unspeakably cunning babies—some ringed 
black and white, but turning one color 
when babyhood is over — demonstrate 
their infant efficiency in tilting tails sky 
ward like the grown-ups to reach the 
tidbits stored in shallow waters. And 
throughout the picture the accompany- 
ing clear, incisive, pertinent commentary 
by Lowell Thomas stimulates, interprets 
and informs as the appealing pictorial 
document unrolls. Young students are 
likely to find one flaw in the film—‘too 
short.” N. L. G. 


Among the 


An Aid to Slide-Making 


“Ketch” is the name of a new Key- 
stone handmade-lantern-slide product, 
announced in the new 1940 General Price 
List of the Keystone View Company, 
Meadville, Pa. 

Keystone has pioneered many _ hand- 
made-slide products of a superior char- 
acter, such as colorful lantern-slide cray- 
ons and inks, and mud-ground glass. 
One of the major problems connected 
with the use of etched glass is the easy 
and complete removal of crayon and 
lead-pencil marks without injury to the 
etched surface, so that the glass may be 
used over and over in the making of 
handmade lantern slides. 

“Ketch” is Keystone’s answer to this 
problem. It is the belief of the manu- 
facturers that it will stimulate greatly 
this popular type of teaching visual aid. 


Selectroslide Equipment 


An important contribution to visual 
education recently, has been the Se- 
lectroslide, automatic  slide-changing 
equipment that will project 35mm film, 
in natural color, or black-and-white 
up to any size. The same machine can 
be used to project film slides in a 
small classroom or in a large audi- 
torium. It is an electrically driven 
mechanism contained in a drum-shaped 





Slide-changing Unit and Projector 


housing. It carries an interchangeable 
magazine holding 48 slides in numbered 
slots arranged radially. The unit mea- 
sures 8” in diameter, stands about 
94,” high and 
pounds. An attached bracket secures 
it to the projector. It may be supplied 
with bulbs from 100 to 1000 watts to 
take care of any projection require- 
ment. 

Here are the advantages the Selectro- 
slide offers: It may be operated by 
Remote “push-button” Control from 
where you are standing in the room. 
No assistant is necessary to change the 
slides. Neither are errors in projection 
possible. Gone are the days when slides 
are projected upside down, or in a 
wrong order, for once the 2 x 2” glass 
slides are correctly arranged in the 
magazine of the Selectroslide, there 


weighs about 13% 


can be no error. 
The machine can be used in many 


The Educational Screen 


Producers 


different ways in the school. Ideal for 
lecturing, it is also an efficient sub- 
stitute for blackboard or bulletin board. 
Slides will always attract the student’s 
attention, when mere writing is dull 
to him. The students may be encour- 
aged to start their own amateur pho- 
tography clubs, combining study with 
pleasure. 2 x 2” 
made by the teachers themselves, or 
professional slides for study purposes 
on all subjects may be rented or pur- 
chased at a nominal price. As many 
slides as you wish may be shown, and 
the Selectroslide, itself, may be moved 
from department to department in your 
school. 


glass slides may be 


New Catalogs 


A new classified catalog of their ex- 
tensive library of picturols and filmslides 
is available from the Society for 
SVE Visual Education, Chicago. An- 
nounced in it is the new series of 
42 teacher-prepared filmslides on Vo- 
cational Education, covering 40 fields 
of work with respect to necessary qual- 
ifications, preparation and approximate 
-arning power. A new set of 22 rolls of 
picturols on Geography of the United 
States, divided into 9 regions and posses- 
sions, is also offered with a_ teacher’s 
manual. In addition, many other geog- 
raphy filmslides are available. The in- 
dex on the first page shows that 50 
fields of subject matter are listed in the 
catalog, classified under such _ general 
topics as Transportation, Communica- 
tion, History, Chemistry, Physics, Nature 
Study, Health and Hygiene, Social 
Problems, Character Education, Physical 
Education, Home Economics, Literature, 
Art, Music, Languages, Primary Read- 
ing, etc. 

\ copy of “Education the Picturol 
Way”, title of the catalog, will be sent 
upon request to the Society for Visual 
Education, 100 East Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

¢ ¢ 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 

Rochester, New York, have issued a new 

catalog, generously illustrated, of 
B&L their very complete line of bal- 

opticons and _ accessories. The 
first page briefly points out the uses and 
advantages of  balopticons in _ slide, 
opaque object, and filmslide projection 
in the school. The various ways in which 
Bausch and Lomb machines are used in- 
dustrially and commercially, are also 
summarized. Detailed descriptions ac- 
company each model, giving a clear pic- 
ture of its construction and performance. 
Inclusion of projection tables is another 
helpful feature. 

The Fall issue of “The Educational 
Focus”, a 24-page bulletin, describes the 
part Bausch and Lomb equipment played 
at the San Francisco and New York 
Fairs. An article on “Improving Biology 
Tests with a Micro-projector,” by Dean 
Bernal Weimer, Bethany College, is also 
contained in this number. 
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"Sducabional Filma of Merch" 


SOUND AND SILENT CLASSROOM FILMS 


Write Dept. E-4 for free catalogs 


BAILEY FILM SERVICE 
1651 Cosmo St. 








News and Notes 
(Concluded from page 377) 
gia; and “Television and Its Possibilities,” 
with film showing, by Dr. Ellsworth C. Dent. 

For a_ half-hour period at the beginning of each 
of the five regular Conference sessions, new educational 


an address 


motion pictures were shown to the assembling audience. 
Other film showings were liberally distributed through- 
out the meetings of the Conference; a total of more 
than 40 reels of film being shown. The exhibits, which 
included representatives of motion picture, radio, film- 
strip, and equipment manutacturers, at 
tracted genuine interest. The Conference was attended 
by 455 persons from 81 localities, in 15 states. 

In a little more than two years, the Southern Con 
ference on Audio-Visual Education has grown from 
an idea to a recognized annual institute which achieves 


recording 


both of its original objectives of selling the audio-visual 
idea and of training teachers in the correct uses of the 
audio-visual media. So long as there is an apparent 
need for such a meeting, it will continue to be held 
in Atlanta each fall. A transcript of all proceedings 
will be available soon at cost of printing from the Con 
ference Walton Street, N. W., Atlanta, 


Georgia. DonaLp K. WHITE. 


office, 233 


200 Projectors for Los Angeles Schools 

One of the largest orders for sound equipment to 
come from a school system, was placed this fall by the 
Los Angeles Board of Education, through the Visual 
Education 
16mm sound projectors. 

A tour through the Los Angeles Visual Section shows 


Department. The order consisted of 200 


it to be one of the busiest and most extensive of such 
city centers in the country. The average number of 
units shipped each day is as follows: 
(average number of pictures per set: 12), 586—lantern 
slide sets, 216 stillfilm rolls, 
158—motion picture reels (16mm), 113, (35mm) 71 

charts, 87 


Study prints 
stereograph sets, 179 


objects, specimens and models, 68. All 
this material is carefully catalogued and numbered for 
cross references, making it readily accessible for various 
units of work. 

Another valuable service the Department renders to 
the schools is the loan of fascinating models produced 
by skilled workers on the WPA Educational Museum 
Project. These models provide material for functional 
use which might not otherwise be secured because of 
a limited 
groups: habitats ; dioramas ; operative and manipulative 
models ; 


budget. They are classified into twelve 


experimental materials ; scale models ; 
bas-reliefs, statuary and plastic art objects; 
wooden figures ; 
costume dolls; leather objects. 

The Department further increases the 


plaques, 

carved 
specimen collections; live colonies ; 
metal properties ; 


value of its 


service to teachers by furnishing, from time to time, | 


helpful mimeographed bulletins effecting the more effi 
cient use of visual aids. 3. 74. 


Hollywood, Calif. 
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Living lessons 
mean eager pupils 


That is why Modern Schools consider RCA Victor 
radios almost as essential as school books! 








See 


New low cost RCA Victor table model 
ideal for classrooms 


There is no denying this tact: Les- 
sons that live are easy to learn! 

That is the reason schools every- 
where are taking advantage of the 
many educational broadcasts that 
NBC and other radio networks 
provide. These real life programs 
appeal to students — make a 
ing a pleasure. 

The RCA Victor radio — illus- 
trated here—now makes it possible 
for all schools to give pupils the 
benefits of radio at amazingly low 
cost. Model 5Q55, originally 


designed tor foreign use, has an 
uncanny ability to receive foreign 
stations —a feature of particular im- 
portance to schools. In addition it 
has “Plug-in” for Television At- 
tachment or Record Player, Angle 
Vision Straight-line Dial, powerful 
Electro-Dynamic Speaker, and many 
other excellent features. Comes in 
modern streamlined cabinet, attrac- 
tive brown finish. Lightin weight, it 
may easily be carried from one class- 
room to another. Call your RCA 
Victor dealer for a demonstration. 








TUNE IN ON THESE NBC EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS 


Adventures in Reading—Mondays—2:00-2:30 P. M., E.S.T., NBC 
Blue Network...Gallant American Women—Tuesdays—2:00-2:30 
P. M., E. S. T., NBC Blue Network ... Music for Young Listeners 
— W ednesdays— 2:00-2:15 P. M., E. S. T., NBC Blue Network... 
Ideas that Came True—Thursdays—2:00-2:30 P. M., E. S. T., NBC 
Blue Network... NBC Music Appreciation Hour—Fridays—2:00- 
3:00 P. M., E. 8. T., NBC Blue Network... National Farm and Home 
Hour— Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays— 
12:30-1:30 P. M., E. S. T.. NBC Blue Network 








Modern schools stay modern with RCA radio tubes in their sound equipment 


Trade - mark 


“RCA Victor” Reg U. S. Pat Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 


"ROA Victor 


SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


Educational Dept., 


ing Co., Inc., \ 
Camden, NW. J. 
A Service of the 
Radio Corporation 
of America. 
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The Educational Screen 


Be Gilm Estimates 


Allegheny Uprising (Trevor, Wayne) (RKO) Pre- 
revolutionary Pennsylvania settlers, organized by 
colonial Robin Hood against British troops to 
prevent smuggling goods to Indians. His Maid 
Marian is tempestuous, willful, engaging tom- 
boy pursuing hero throughout struggle. Well 
done. Historical atmosphere good. 11-21-39 
(A) & (Y) Interesting (C) Exciting 


At the Circus (Marx Brothers, Kenny Baker) 
(MGM) Maudlin nonsense-mixture of crazy horse- 
play, idiot antics, and typically Marx patter, laid 
on circus trein and at Newport estate. Unwor- 
ried by logic or good taste. Desperate effort 
to be funnier than ever. It often tries too 
hard. 11-21-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) & (C) Probably funny 


Call a Messenger (Dead End Kids) (Univ) 
More glorification of brazen alley kids, smart- 
aleck conduct, and gutter English. The thiev- 
ing gang, induced to don uniforms as tele- 
graph messenger boys, go their merry way 
more or less “changed” by a grown-up’s faith 
in them. Ethical value dubious. 11-28-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) & (C) No 


Calling All Marines (Donald Barry, Warren Hy- 
mer) (Repub) Mediocre drama of gangster who 
joins Marines to get valuable government pa- 
pers for opposing powers. Turns loyal to Ma- 
rines, double-crosses gang. Impossible situa- 
tions. All devices of blood-and-thunder serial 
thrillers employed. 11-14-39 
(A) Poor (Y) Poor (C) No 


Challenge The (Luis Trenker, Robert Douglas) 
(Foreign) Outstanding production. Historic com- 
petition between British and Italian group togain 
peak of Matterhorn. Simple, well-constructed plot 
centers around friendship of British explorer and 
Italian guide. Superb photography, charming local 
color, all roles expertly handled. 11-21-39 
(A) & (Y) Excellent of kind (C) No 


Champs-Elysses (French-Eng. titles) Sophisti- 
cated episodes in story of famous avenue, told 
by schoolmaster to pupils. Napoleon, Louis XV, 
DuBarry, Pompadour appear. Historical value 
confused by fictional romance. Many risque 
situations. Sacha Guitry as writer, director, 
actor good but too omnipresent. 12-5-39 
(A) Fairly entertaining (Y) & (C) No 


Conflict (Miles. Luchaire and Ducaux) (Fren.- 
Eng. titles) Young unwed mother gives child 
to married childless sister. Maternal instincts 
complicate situation when child’s father black- 
mails mother. Conflict between sisters over 
child expertly acted. Many dramatic, delicate 
situations deftly handled. 11-21-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) No (C) No 


Disputed Passage (Tamiroff, Lamour, Howard) 
(Para) Fine production. Eminent, embittered sur- 
geon dominates talented student by his harsh 
and coldly scientific attitude. But love awakens 
humanity in young doctor and great surgeon 
sends girl away for the good of young man’s 
career. Tamiroff excellent as surgeon. 11-28-39 
(A) Very good of kind (Y) Mature (C) No 


Drums Along the Mohawk (Colbert, Fonda) (Fox) 
Historic struggles of Mohawk Valley frontier 
colonists with Indians and British during Revo- 
lution notably screened. Episodic, theatricalized, 
too long, but well-acted, vital, grimly realistic, 
at times quaintly humorous, keeping general 
spirit of book. Fine technicolor. 11-28-39 
(A) & (Y) Very good (C) Too strong 


Escape, The (Kane Richmond, Amanda Duff) 
(Fox) Trite little flash-back drama about New 
York school teacher, crook brother, cop fiancé, 
and three country youngsters. Usual robbery 
and gang complications poorly done. Law tri- 
umphs, crook dies melodramatically. Definitely 
class B in all respects. 12-5-39 
(A)Mediocre (Y)&(C)Harmless entertainment 


Espionage Agent (McCrea, Brenda Marshall) 
(Warner) Young man in consular service mar- 
ries girl met abroad, loses job when her previ- 
ous spy-service for foreign power is disclosed, 
but together they turn tables on said power and 


rouse America to counter-espionage. Docu- 
mentary gone melodrama. 11-14-39 
(A) and (Y) Fair spy-thriller (C) No 


Fast and Furious (Sothern, Tone) (MGM) Hus- 
band and wife, vacationing at seaside resort, 
get involved with bathing beauty contest, mur- 
ders, crook schemes. Usual ridiculous thrill, 
humor and suspense elements. Affectionate but 
disparaging husband-wife banter a la mode. 
Effortless entertainment for many. 12-5-39 
(A) Fairly entertaining (Y) &(C) Doubtful 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 


(A) Discriminating Adults 


(Y) Youth (C) Children 


Date of mailing on weekly service is shown on each film. 


Five Little Peppers (Edith Fellows, Dorothy 
Peterson, Clarence Kobb) (Colum) Quaint, 
wholesome little tale, from well-known book, 
of stern business-minded man’s conversion by 
the five staunch, generous, lovable little Pep- 
pers. Elements of pathos and melodrama, but 
funful and predominantly refreshing. 11-28-39 
(A) Pleasing (Y) & (C) Good 


Forty Girls and a Baby (French, English titles) 
Charming, humorous story of bahcelor-profes- 
sor in girls’ finishing school who, with aid of 
girls, cares for illegitimate child left on his 
doorstep. Lovable, vivacious little hero. Many 
amusing situations lightly and whimsically 
handled. 11-14-39 
(A) and (Y) Excellent of kind (C) No 


Hero for a Day (Anita Louise, Dick Foran) 
(Univ) Supposedly successful old grad, actu- 
ally a night watchman, backed by sports-lov- 
ing business man, gets involved with publicity 
agents of big football game and tells off 
cocky college boy headed in the same direction 
he went. Grapewin’s role only features. 11-21-39 
(A) Feeble (Y) No (C) No 


Honeymoon in Bali (MacMurray, Carroll) 
(Para) Domestic comedy of self-sufficient wo- 
man trying to cling to freedom and career 
rather than marry man she loves. Notable 
child role. Good music, smart dialog, clever 
situations, make merry entertainment despite 
some unconvincing acting. 11-14-39 
(A) Amusing (Y) Mature (C) No 


Jamaica Inn (Laughton, Maureen O’Hara) 
(Para) Laughton, as avaricious, lecherous Eng- 
lish noble, profits by ship-scuttling on Cornish 
coast, the Inn headquarters for his ruffians. Love- 
interest by law officer, disguised as ruffian, and 
pretty, forthright Irish girl. Sensational, grue- 
some thriller, technically well done. 11-14-39 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Doubtful (C) No 


Legion of Lost Flyers (Arlen, Devine) (Univ) 
Far-fetched tale of far-north airport, haven for 
aviators of dubious repute. Hero, who was 
allegedly responsible for fatal crash, struggles 
to get guilty aviator to confess. Harrowing 
crashes, improbable accidents, feeble comedy. 
Exciting stunt flying chief feature. 11-28-39 
(A) Poor (Y) Doubtful (C) No 


Little Accident (Florence Rice, Baby Sandy) 
(Univ) Elementary laughable farce about found- 
ling that wins all hearts and is center of 
schemes, tricks, deceptions, acrobatics, near ac- 
cidents. Crude horseplay by the adult cast of 
semi-brains. Utterly adorable baby Sandy de- 
serves intelligent settings for her art. 11-21-39 
(A) Fair (Y) Amusing (C) Doubtful 


Mademoiselle Ma Mere (Darrieux) (Fren.-Eng. 
titles) Ridiculous, amusing situations involving 
tempestuous, extravagant, squealing heroine and 
bumptious, elderly husband (in name only) and 
husband’s calm, resoluteson. Numerous risqué sit- 
uations rather lightly handled. Antics of heroine a 
bit overdone, and too much dialog. 11-21-39 
(A) Fair of kind (Y) No (C) No 


Mr. Smith Goes to Washington (Stewart, Ar- 
thur) (Columbia) Notable film. Lanky, likable, 
honest, over-naive patriot, machine-appointed 
Senator, turns tables on machine by phenominal 
filibuster inspired by Secretary-heroine. Impress- 
ive background of Washington and Congress. 
Claude Rains fine as politician. 11-14-39 
(A) and (Y) Excellent (C) Beyond them 


Mutiny of the Elsinore (Paul Lukas) (British) 
Jack London full-bodied sea thriller well-acted, 
photographed and directed. Crew mutinies. Cap- 
tain killed by treacherous officer. Passenger- 
novelist (Lukas) against great odds quells 


revolt. Exciting, grim conflicts. Excellent 
characterization. 11-14-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Very exciting (C) No 


Ninotchka (Garbo, Melvyn Douglas) (MGM) 
Utterly charming, subtle comedy-satire, so- 
phisticated in best sense of word. Pokes gen- 
tle fun at Soviet regime. Stern, feminine 
“comrade” comes to Paris toe aid sale of 
crown jewels to feed masses, and meets French- 
man! A “new” light-hearted Garbo. 12-5-39 
(A) Delightful (Y) Mature but good (C) No 


On Your Toes (Zorina, Eddie Albert) (Warner) 
None too expertly photographed ballet scenes are 
high spots of absurd drama, farce and satire. 
Stupid, loutish musician-dancer composes mod- 
ern ballet, is championed by utterly charming 
Zorina, premiere danseuse. Alan Hale good 
as stormy temperamental director. 11-14-39 
(A) Fair (Y) Fairly good (C) No 


Remember? (Taylor, Garson, Ayres) (MGM) 
Sophisticated romance of whimsical original- 
ity, in which rival tries twice to marry hero- 
ine and loses both times to hero. Well done, 
but the double-action plot, weakly jointed in 
the middle, makes for uneven interest and 
suspense. Greer Garson miscast. 12-5-39 
(A) Fairly good (Y) Too mature (C) No 


Rulers of the Sea(Fairbanks,Jr., Fyffe, Lockwood) 
(Para) Interesting, absorbing realism of fine his- 
torical flavor. Will Fyffe excellent as lovable, in- 
domitable little old Scotch inventer who perfects 
steamship and after much heartache first steams 
Atlantic. Fairbanks good as his assistant and 
Lockwood as pretty, outspoken daughter. 11-21-39 
(A) Excellent (Y) Excellent (C) If it interests 


Sabotage (Charles Grapewin, Arleen Whalen) 
(Repub) Improbable but fairly interesting story 
of nightwatchman whe discovers, and with aid 
of war veterans, exposes espionage organiza- 
tion back of sabotage schemes in airplane fac- 
tory. Love interest supplied by son and nice 
ex-chorus fiancee. 11-28-39 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Perhaps (C) No 
Secret of Dr. Kildare (Barrymore, Ayres) (MGM) 
Third in a series of human dramas with Bar- 
rymore in fine role as wise, crotchety, yet 
kindly hospital doctor. Engagingly he domin- 
ates career of his young assistant who, es- 
stranged from old doctor, solves, supposedly 
alone, mysterious ailment of wealthy girl. 12-5-39 
(A) & (Y) Good (C) Doubtful interest 


Shors (Soviet Russian, Eng. titles) Red leader 
fights Germans, Poles and White Russians in 
1917-19 struggle for Ukraine. Little dramatic 
continuity, anti-climactic conclusion, but thor- 
oughly artistic production. Magnificent, epic 
battle panoramas, fine comedy, splendid acting, 
notably by Samoilov. Usual propaganda. 12-5-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Hardly (C) No 


That’s Right, You’re Wrong (Kay Kyser and 
band) (RKO) Novel attempt to turn radio-star 
into screen “boxoffice” by hilarious picture 
proving him impossible as actor! Hollywood's 
hectic production effort finally ended by his 
histrionic futility. Much dialog, little music. 
Many laughs for the uncritical. 11-28-39 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) & (C) Amusing 


Those High Grey Walls (Conolly, Onslow, Ste- 
vens) (Colum) Decidedly human variation of 
prison theme. Kindly old doctor, imprisoned for 
crime, humanizes hard-boiled young prison doc- 
tor. A murder, an operation performed at 
point of gun, provide exciting but not overly 
tense situations. Conolly excellent. 11-28-39 
(A) Fairly good (Y) Doubtfulinterest (C) No 


Torture Ship (Talbot, Pichel) (Producer Dist. 
Co.) Doctor indicted for murder gives danger- 
ous criminals passage on ship. In return they 
are to submit to experiment to cure criminal 
impulses. Pichel good as doctor. Plot and 
action confused. Violence, horror and suspense 
elements all utilized. 12-5-39 
(A) Harrowing (Y) & (C) Ne 
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THE LITERATURE IN VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


(formerly ‘‘Among the Magazines and Books” ) 
Conducted by Erra SCHNEIDER 


Film Appreciation in Great Britain (Ernest Dyer), Holly- 
wood and Pedagogy (Ralph Jester), The Cinema Explodes the 
Stork Myth (Geraldine Sartain), The Motion Picture Program 
and Policy of the U. S. Government (Fanning Hearon), 
Some Recent Developments in the Educational Film Field 
(Hilla Wehberg), The Possibilities of Teaching French with 
Motion Pictures (Cybele Pomerance)—(in Jl. of Ed. Soc.)— 
Moviecation (J. Harry Adams in Mich. Ed. Jl.)—What Chil- 
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in Sch. Life)—-Making Use of Motion Pictures in Teaching 
Science (Walter Bennett in Sci. Ed.)—An Introduction to 
Visual Aids (Alvin Roberts in Sch. Activities)—Germanuy’s 
Leadership in School Films (John B. Mason in Cal. Jl. 
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The Visual Radio Lesson in Cleveland Schools (CW. M. 
Gregory in New Era)—The Relative Value of Sound Motion 
Pictures and Study Sheets in Science Teaching (Roy V. 
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pock)—Teacher-Made Visual Aids (Ellis Persing in Sci. 
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L. Davis in Sierra Ed. News)—The Effectiveness of Edu- 
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Ed. & Rec.)—Effectiveness of a Sound Motion Picture in 
College Physics (C. J. Lapp in Amer. Phys. Teacher)... .Oct. 293-8 
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Beginning First Grade with the Sound Film (Ruth Liver- 
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Appreciation through Motion Pictures (Glenn M. Tindall in 
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HAND-MADE LANTERN SLIDES 
(Conducted by ANN GALE) 


Courtesy (Jan., 30)—Composition in Line and Form (Feb., 
53)—A Farm Program (May, 163)—Teaching Funda- 
mentals of Blocking (by R. N. Southard) (Sept., 249) 
Thanksgiving (Oct., 292) 


CURRENT FILM NEWS 
This department is devoted to announcements and brief descriptions 
of new films, with sources, and film producing and distributing 
services. It appears on the following pages: 24 (January), 64 
(February), 104 (March), 140 (April), 178 (May), 222 (June), 
266 (September), 299 (October), 346 (November), 380 (December). 


IN AND FOR THE CLASSROOM 
(Conducted by WILBER EMMERT) 


Electrical Problems Clarified through Trip to Power Plant. .Jan 
Film Production in Schools Increasing ; wi 
Projectors and Projection Techniques Improved through 
Department Regulations S sas nu: 5” au; Gerrold Gib Na 
Inexpensive Lettering Aids for Teachers Bryan Emmert 
: wiaimenw : sere ..Mar. 94, Apr 
Pennsylvania College Conference. , ; ...Mar 
A Synchronized Visual-Sensory Experience (Ruth S. Bastian 
CE a ry : May 
Method for Holding Slides (Max R. Klein) ‘ 
Imprevement of Instruction through Graphic Presentations. .June 
4 Convenient Film Carrier (Burdette Buckingham) 
Teach with Comparison (Bryan Emmert) Loererrrr: * 
Making Wall Charts for Class Use... ‘ ae Oct 
Colored Lantern Slides Aid in Teaching Drawing (M. R 
Klein ) ; , ‘ : ‘ Shab eee 7 aang Nov 
A Geogranvhy Vocabulary Experiment with—and without 
the Use of Visnai Aids W. J. Daw) : ‘ : 2... Dee 
Club Activities and Visual Aids (Frieda Zimmerman) Dec 


AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Ampro Announces Two New Model Taw Priced Projector 
announced by Snencer Lens RCA School Catalog DeVrv 
Centralized Svstem—-Univeresl 16mm Sound Projectors 
Tuicensed by Erni—Bell & Howell Film Book—New 100 
Watt Leitz Projector ‘ : , : , Jan 

16mm Projector without Belts or Chains RCA New F4n 
eational Division and Products—S.0.S Test Reel 
Selectroslide Projection Equinment—Film Directories Mar 

New Da-Lite Catalog-—Kodaslide Ready-Mount Changer Avr 

16mm Association Formed fell & Howell New Models and 
Price Reductions rats on May 

New Amprosound Model—Picture Units for Classroom Use 
Victor Announces All-Purnose Projector New Fastman 
Product—B. & H. Tnstalls Vanoratine Laboratorv jin 
Hollvwood DeVry Are Projector Micro Attachment 
for Leitz Projector . ; ; , June 

Film Slide Story of the Clock—Slide Set on Safetvw—Noew 
SVE FEaquipment—Kodak Data Books—Sound Slide-Film 
for Photographers—Revised DeVrv Catalog-—RB. & F 
8mm Accessories , 2 ; ; ; : : Sent 

Eastman Enlarger—New Victor Silent Projector , .'; Oet 

Spencer Lens Plant Comnleted——New Ampro Achievement 
16mm Title and Trailer Service PRE Sr Nov 

An Aid to Slide-Making—Selectroslide Equipment—New 


Catalogs Dee 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Association of School Film Libraries Meets... , ; ; Mar 
Summer Courses in Visual Instruction, 1939 

Séeneeuns ; aa Apr. 119, May 168, June 
The Next Step in Visual Education (Donald P. Bean) 

Preliminary Program of The First Mid-Western Forum 

on Visual Teaching Aids...... Emcee ws .Apr. 134 
Program of National 

Film 2 as bo ised a sae ae 
Proceedings 

Aids .. : ‘ans June 195 


> 


Warning to All Superintendents (B. A. Aughinbaugh)......Sept. 263 














Also for the Visual Field — 


“1000 AND ONE” FILM DIRECTORY 
(New 15th Edition just out) 


“1000 and ONE” The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical chor 
published annually is famous in the field of visual instructio 
as the standard film reference source, indispensable to film 
users in the educational field. The new edition lists and de 
scribes over 5,000 films, classified into 147 different subject 
groups (including large group of entertainment subjects). An 
additional feature this year is a complete alphabetical list of 
every film in the directory. Other information includes designa 
tion of whether a film is available in 16mm, or 35mm, silent 
or sound, number of reels and sources distributing the films 
with range of prices charged. 

128 pp. Paper. Price 75c. (25c to |! subscril 
AND WAR 


AN ALTERNATIVE FOR REVOLUTION 
By Albert E. Osborne 


A stimulati1 wide 
of visual ins nce tion 
humanity-centered ed 
Wells’ dictum that “th 
catastrophe.” 
124 pp. Cloth. Pri 


VISUALIZING THE CURRICULUM 

By C. F. Hoban, C. F. Hoban, Jr., and S. B. Zisman 
Presents in theor practice 

visual instruction i1 

out the text the 

illustratior Visu 

“visualized text’ 

in the form 

school journeys, f 

ing slides, film stri%s 

provides a fine balance in the treatm 

aids, evaluates various types of aids, and 

and values of each in the learning proces 

ith. Illus. Price 


discount to sé | 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL HANDBOOK. (3rd Edition 
By Ellsworth C. Dent. 
Presents in conven! 
interested in applying 
tion. The six chapter 
Visual Instruction,” “] 
“Types of Audio-Visu 
Aids for Schools,’ : , 
“Source List of Materials and | pment 
212 pp. Illus. ¢ ‘loth. Pric« 
PICTURE VALUES IN EDUCATION 
By Joseph J. Weber, Ph. D 
An important itribut { 
Presents in ut 
investigations 
stereograph 


et It incorporates u 


$3.50 


26 1 Cloth. Illu 

(67c to E. S. subscril 
COMPARATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF SOME VISUAI 
AIDS IN SEVENTH GRADE INSTRUCTION 
By Joseph J. Weber, Ph. D. 

The first published worl 
visual field, foundatior 
only valuable to resear 
work for all libraries 


131 pp. Cloth. Price $1.00 (67c to sul 


authorit 


Price $1.00 


Full Proceedings of the Midwestern Forum on Visual 
Aids (Held in Chicago, May 1939) 

e most complete record ever printed and on one of the 
meetings ever held. Numerous addresses by leading 
gure visual field, a notable Directors’ Round Table 
ind shone complete recordings of classes taught by sound films 
y the rich contents of the 80-page booklet. 

80 pages, Paper. Price 50c. 
25c to subscribers of Educational Screen) 


livest visua 


HOW TO MAKE HAND-MADE LANTERN SLIDES. 
By G E. Hamilton. 
Simple dir¢ ms for making this economical and increas- 


caine aid 24 pp. Paper. Price 10c. 


EVALUATION OF STILL PICTURES FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL USE. By Lelia Trolinger 

ll presentation of the latest piece of research on de- 
values of pictures. Development of 
and elaborate experiment in use of same. Full 
tabulation of results, and appendices. The 
scholarly investigation of a problem 
field that has long needed such a 


48 pp. Paper. Illus. Price 50c. 


teaching 


ylete and 
teaching 


THE EDUCATIONAL TALKING PICTURE. 
By Frederick L. Devereux. 


Presenting preliminary solutions of some of the more im- 
blems encountered in adapting the talking picture 
education. The first six chapters deal with 
of fundamental bases of production, with the 
vhich has been conducted, and with suggested 
iture research. The remaining chapters discuss 
of the sound film in teaching. 
rice $2.00. (20% discount to schools) 


HOW TO USE THE EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILM. 
By M. R. Brunstetter, Ph. D. 


sses the utilization of the educational sound film, and 
llustrates techniques for placing the film into effective 
The procedures suggested are based 
experience in studying teachers’ use of sound 
lping to organize programs of audio visual in- 
systems. Two valuable Appendices and 


Illus. Price $2.00. (20% 


MOTION PICTURES IN EDUCATION IN 
rHE UNITED STATES. By Cline M. Koon. 


f the instructional use and indirect educational in- 
pictures in this country, divided into nine 

e motion picture (1) as an educational influence; 
health and social hygiene; (3) in governmental 
itriotism; (4) in vocational guidance; (5) in in- 
derstanding; (6) Motion picture legislation; (7) 
duction and distribution; (8) systematic intro- 
teaching; (9) general educational problems 


iassroom 


discount to schools) 
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106 pp. Paper. Price $1.00 (20% discount to schools) 
THE STEREOGRAPH and LANTERN SLIDE 

IN EDUCATION. By G. E. Hamilton. 

discussion yet published. 


Price 15c. 


The 1 t comprehensive 


47 pp. Paper. 
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HERE THEY ARE 


The Educational Screen 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 





FILMS 


Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. (6) 
1425 Williams St., Denver, Colo. 
Audio-Film Libraries (5) 


661 Bloomfield Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 379) 
Bailey Film Service (1, 6) 

1651 Cosmo St., Hollywood, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 383) 
Bell & Howell Co. (6) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 


Bray Pictures Corporation (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Cine Classic Library (5) 


1041 Jefferson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(See advertisemnt on page 376) 


College Film Center (2, 6) 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
DeVry Corporation (1, 6) 


1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Dudley Visual Education Service 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
4th F1., Coughlan Bldg. 
Mankato, Minn. 
Eastin 16 mm. Pictures (6) 
707 Putnam Bldg., Davenport, Ia. 
Burns Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Eastman Classroom Films (4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Eastman Kodak Co. (1, 4) 


Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (6) 

Kodascope Libraries 

356 Madison Ave., New York City 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (6) 

1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


’ Edited Pictures System, Inc. (6) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Erpi Classroom Films, Inc. (2, 5) 
35-11 35th Ave., Long Island City, 
N. Y. 
Films, Inc. (6) 


330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
314 S. W. Ninth Ave., Portland, Ore 


Frith Films (4) 
P. O. Box 565, Hollywood, Calif. 
Garrison Films (3, 6) 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisemnt on page 376) 
General Films, Ltd. (3,6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. (6) 
35 W. 45th St., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 373) 
Harvard Film Service (3, 6) 
Biological Laboratories, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Guy D. Haselton, Travelettes (1, 4, 5) 
7936 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. 


J. H. Hoffberg Co., Inc. (2, 5) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 


28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, II. 


(See advertisement on page 379) 


International Film Bureau (2, 6) 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Lewis Film Service (6) 


105 E. Ist St., Wichita, Kan. 
(See advertisement on page 373) 
The Manse Library _ _ 4, 5) 
1521 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
(See advertisement on page 376) 


Pictorial Films (5) 
1650 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 376) 

Post Pictures, Inc. (6) 
723 Seventh Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 379) 
United Educator Films Co. (5) 
State Theatre Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa 
107 South Court Square, Memphis, 

Tenn. 
United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 

228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Universal Pictures Co., Inc. (2) 

Rockefeller Center, New York City 

(See advertisement on page 381) 

Visual Education Service (6) 

131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Wholesome Films Service, Inc. (3, 4) 

48 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau (1, 6) 

347 Madison Ave., New York City 

19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 

351 Turk St., San Francisco, Cal 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 
The Ampro Corporation (6) 

2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 


(See advertisement on page 371) 


Bell & Howell Co. (6) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
DeVry Corporation (3, 6) 


1111 Armitage St., Chicago 

(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Eastman Kodak Co. (6) 

Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (6) 

Kodascope Libraries 

356 Madison Ave., New York City 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (6) 

1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 

606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Films, Ltd. (3, 6) 

1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 

156 King St., W. Toronto 


Hirsch & Kaye (6) 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco, Cal 
Holmes Projector Co. (3, 6) 


1813 Orchard St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 378) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
28 FE. Eighth St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 379) 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (5) 
Camden, N. J. 


(See advertisement on page 383) 


S. O. S. Corporation (3, 6) 
636 Eleventh Ave., New York City 
United Educator Films Co. (5) 


State Theatre Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa 
107 South Court Square, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Victor Animatograph Corp. (6) 


Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 375) 


Visual Education Service (6) 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PICTURES and PRINTS 


Colonial Art Co. 
1336 N.W. Ist St., Oklahoma City, Okla 


SCREENS 


Da Lite Screen Co. 

2717 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 

(See advertisement on page 381) 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 

606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Eastman Educational Slides 
Johnson Co. Bank Bldg., 
Iowa City, Ia 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St.. Chicago, Ill 
(See advertisment on page 379) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa 
(See advertisement on page 354) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 
1819 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 376) 
Society for Visual Education 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, I] 
Spindler & Sauppe, Inc. 
86 Third St., San Francisco, Cal 
(See advertisement on page 373) 
Visual Education Service 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass 
Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 379) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
STEREOSCOPES 


Keystone View Co. 


Meadville, Pa 
(See advertisement on page 354) 


STEREOPTICONS an 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 

Rochester, N. ¥. 

(See advertisement on page 

DeVry Corporation 

1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 

(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

Kodascope Libraries 

356 Madison Ave., New York City 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 

606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Genera! Films Ltd. 

1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask 

156 King St., W. Toronto 
Hirsch & Kaye 

239 Grant Ave., San Francisco, Cal 
Spencer Lens Co. 

19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on page 377) 

Williams, Brown and Earl, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
silent. 

(2) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound. 

(3) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound and silent. 

(4) indicates firm supplies 16 mm 
silent. 

(5) indicates firm supplies 16 mm 
sound-on-film. 

(6) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
sound and silent. 











Continuous insertions under one heading, $1.50 per issue; additional listings under other headings, 75¢ each. 


























FILMOSOUND PROJECTORS 
MEET ALL SCHOOL NEEDS! 


Don’t invest school dollars in any motion picture pro- 
jector until you investigate the Bell & Howell line. 
You'll find a B&H Filmosound or Filmo Silent 16 mm. 
Projector for every school purpose... each precision- 
made for lasting, dependable service by the makers, for 
32 years, of Hollywood's professional equipment. 
Mail coupon now. 


FILMOSOUND “UTILITY,” dove, projects both sound 
and silent films. Serves both classrooms and good-sized 
auditoriums. Has clutch for still projection and reverse 
switch for repeating sequences for emphasis. In addi- 
tion, it permits adding a public address microphone 
and a phonograph turntable! With 750-watt lamp, 
Magnilite condenser, and 1600-foot capacity, com- 
plete in two compact cases, only $369. Other Filmo- 
sounds from $276 to $1500. 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 


ves 
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r BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
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“We found this catalog was made to order for 
teaching needs. Under headings corresponding to 
classroom subjects, it classifies over 1400 fine 
sound films. Each is adequately described, and 
evaluations by educational authorities are indi- 
cated. It’s the quick, easy way to pick just the films 
you want—when you want them—from one de- 
pendable source. Every print arrives in prime con- 
dition, because it comes direct from Bell & Howell. 


All Types of Films 
‘We use mainly classroom shorts, of which Bell & 
Howell offers hundreds! And when we want fea- 
ture films for assembiy or P.T.A. programs, we can 
pick from over 250 outstanding features, includ- 
ing recent Hollywood hits. 


Saves up to 50% on Rentals! 
“By booking our year’s schedule in advance, we 
save up to 50% in rental charges. When we book 
for our school system as a whole, there are further 
savings. And the rental on previously rented films 
is applied against purchase.” 
MAIL COUPON for your new catalog. 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY, Chicago; New York; 
Hollywood; London. Established 1907 
DON’T FORGET— MAIL NOW! 
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[P. ES 12-39 
1817 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Please send new catalog ( list of 1492 sound films for 
school use. We now have .... (number) of.............. (make) 
sound projectors. 

Include free booklet describing Filmosounds, ( Filmo 
Silent School Projectors, — Filmo Cameras, (J Silent Rental Films. 


Name 
School 
Address 











MAKE YOUR 
SHOW SAFE 





WHENEVER you project 35-millimeter 
pictures without an enclosing booth, make 
your show safe by using prints made on 
Eastman Safety Film. Insist on this film 
when you order, and look for Eastman... 
Safety ... Kodak in the transparent margin 
of each reel. Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. (J. E. Brulatour, Inc., Dis- 


tributors, Fort Lee, Chicago, Hollywood.) 





KASTMAN 


SAFETY FILM 





